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Nought, exccf>ltftg this I know 
That vikat from my Ups doth fiovo 
Is what thou hitfsi me say. 

And what / pour from out my throat, 
Parrol-tike I learn by rote 

From thee Lord ' each day. 

A present God thou art, and none 
Can fathom what by thee ts done 
In spor^ or playful mood. 

This heart with thoughts thou e'er dost 

fill 

This tongue with speech providest stilt. 
I know not ill or good. 



The Study of Hinduism 


CnAPTEU 1. 


AVhat is Hinduism ? 


S'- 

h& Central Value. 

What is Hinduism? The <\uesiion has not, 

, we are afraid, been satisfactorily 

■ Its complexity , . , , „ 

answered as >ct. Mot to speak' of 
forci'fiiers whose knowledge must necessarily 
be more or Jess superficial, e\-en cur 
own scholars have not as yet cared to 
render an evhaustix-c and clear answer to it. 
Hinduism includes so many things, means so 
much, and at the same time, one might say almost 
so little, that though the name has become 
prettv familiar all over the world, the thing is still 
more or less unknow’n to and un-understood by 
most people. It is a religion: but there are people 
who would not even call it a religion at all. They 
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understand by it a social economy and nothing 
more, and judged from certain stand-points, 
their views would be hard to controx'crt. A 
religion Hinduism Is noL One might as well take 
Islam and Christianity and Judaism and the religion 
of Zoroaster, and that of Confucius, and Taoism, 
with a good deal of what Is knoxvn as religion 
even among primitive peoples, and forming a 
compendium of all these, call it a religion. In 
Hinduism you find elements that coincide with 
the essentials of most other world-religions, from 
the lowest to the highest, stantling in a myste- 
rious and profound unity. It’orship of gods and 
godesses like those of Smallpox and Cholera, 
or e%'en of the i'iaguc ; incantations to SyN-an 
deities, offerings to ancestors, all these are found 
here standing side by side with the mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Pivine Incarnation, both not 
less mysterious, though perhaps they might appear 
to some at least, as far more rational than the essen- 
tial dogmas of Christianit)’, — the theosophy of the 
Mystics and the transcendental emotionalism 
of a Hafez, an Omarkha^-am or a Madame 
Guion.^^The contradictions of tenets, the com- 
plexities of disciplines, the \aneties of cultures, 
that go to form what we know as Hinduism to- 
day, arc absolutely bewildering, and we cannot 
blame people for having failed to disco\er the 
unity that underlies t hese . 
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This very complex{^% however, offers to the 
An interesting Students of the science or, more 
strictly speaking, the philosophy of 
religion, a most interesting subject of study and 
investigation in this great world-religion. It may 
justly claim to be somewhat of an epitome of all 
world-religions, and the historj’ of religious evolu- 
tion may be traced in it almost from beginning 
to end, so far as that end has been >'et reached 
bj’ man. And the value of it, to the student of 
religion, lies in the fact that in almost all its 
phases, Hinduism is still a living thing. What 
>'ou discover as fossils of bygone ages in some of 
the other religions, you may find, perhaps, in this 
curious system as almost a living specimen, by 
which you can, therefore, better understand and 
more carefully and correctly interpret the mystic 
and mysterious .ecords of other times and other 
systems — dogmas and disciplines that having 
fallen into disuse, have lost their key altogether. 

The late Professor Max Muller nas, therefore, 

, essential^ right in his attempt to 

.•tn ^d«J^nte .' ^ 

Source .’f lli'ton- Start his Science of Religion, practi- 
cal Study cally, with an examination of the 

earlier records of the religion of the Hindus. It 
was due, no doubt, to his oriental and especially 
his Vedic studies. Largely it was due also, we 
believe, to his special theoiy regarding the origin 
and growth of the so-called religious sentiment 
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uliicli fotind •iiich Ample support from certain 
,as|iccts of Vcdic ami Upaniiliadlc Hinduism, 
lloth Uicse had their limitations, and !iis conception 
rcf^ardinij the evoiution of religion needs considera- 
ble amendment and correction no doubt, but inspitc 
of it all, he was intuitncly on tJie right trachnJien 
he sought for the hcj- for the elucidation of the 
mysteries of human religions, m the experiences 
of the Hindu people. We do not, however, mean 
to sui^jcst by this that the other races had not 
this. Vey thcmscUes. or that the Hindus have, in 
any suiiematural scns.e, been a chosen people of 
God as the Hebrews are described in flie Chris- 
tian Scriptures. By no means so. All that we 
mean is, as already mentioned above, that while 
the other religions h.a\e passed be)'’ond their 
earlier stages, Hinduism, as known to us, has 
rot done so, though it has reached fn 

some parts, the stages wherin e\*en the 
most advanced Christian or Mahomedan religious 
consciousness stands to-day. We mean that Hin- 
duism is not like some of the great historical reli- 
gions, an individual reli^on so to ‘•ay, but it is 
a community or a family of religions, some in low er 
and earlier, some in higher and more advanced 
stages of growth. Indeed, it i« this peculiarity that 
distinguishes ethnic U'pes of religion from tlie 
credal tj-pes credal religions grew out of 

some ethnic religion ■ Buddhism grew' out of Hin- 
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'duism, Christianity out of Judaism, and Islam 
Ethnic versus of Arab ritualism and 

ciedti religion idolatry. And Hinduism, Judaism, 
as well as the ancient religion of Arabia, are all 
ethnic religions, that owmed their peculiarities to 
the peculiar race characteristics, both mental and 
social, of the particular ethnic groups with which 
they stood related, and that took their special 
lines of evolution under the influence of their 
special nature surroundings, of their social contacts 
and conflicts with and accretions from their neigh- 
bouring groups of humanity These ethnic 
religions are always exclusive, countermmious 
with the particular ethnic groups related to them, 
refusing accession to their ranks, by mete religious 
conversion, from other ethnic groups.,__^thntc 
religions are, therefore, also extremely tolerant of 
other ethnic religion^ 'Not so, however, the credal 
religions. A definite creed makes these somewhat 
of a non-rvational religion ; men of all chines and 
all colour, by accepting the creed may enter its 
fold, and become members of the same Church or 
religious denomination. This, howe\er. makes all 
credal religions more or less rigid, exclusive, and 
intolerant. The uniformity of creed and the 
necessary uniformity of discipline and worship 
and ritual, leave no room for vital divergence of 
thoughts or cultures withtn a credal system. Wher- 
ever and whenever such divcigences do appear, as 



they aVe bound to, owing to the v'ariet)* of human 
capacity and the dh-ersitj* of man’s experiences 
and ideas, they are decreed as heresies. Contra- 
dictory things cannot, therefore, find place in credal 
religions. Where the ante-credal stage is remem- 
bered and the ancient and preparatorj' process of 
evolution still recognised as sacred and divine, as 
is done by Christianity, it is preserved as the Old 
Testament, — an old law, and old ideal, which M'as 
good in the olden time, but practically superseded 
by or subsumed into the new, as childhood is super- 
seded by and subsumed into youth, and youth is 
done by and into maturity. The old exists as a 
memory, A\hich may be culthated for the deepen- 
ing of love or quickening of gratitude ; but for all 
that it is not the living present, and has not, 
therefore, a substantiality just now. Though trans- 
cending the limitations of ethnic codes and 
characters, and therefore assuming a kind of unlver- 
salitj', yet credal religions for the new excliisi\ene5s 
tliey develop, which is far more rigid in one waj*. 
because of its claims to absolutism, than the social 
but othenvise tolerant exclusivism of ethnic svstem 
cannot find us a key to the elucidation of the 
infinite variety of human rites and human beliefs. 
Ethnic systems are somewhat better guides in this 
matter. 

When an ethnic sj-stem reaches the uni\-crsal 
stage, directly without passing through the mediat- 


ing credal stage, its value as a key to the solution 
of the mysteries of the religious experiences of man 
is simply immeasurable. It stands then as a 
living museum of human religions, where the 
(.) Auyiotk. diligent Student may study tlie 
religious e\pcri- dead With the help of the living, 
and interpret the past in the light 

of the present. 

The study of Hinduism has, honever, apart 
W Special ..lu. from this general value to the student 
of the Study mihij of religious Philosophy, a special 
traniiiwn period . ® , 

\‘aloe to our age. The religious 
thoughts and ideals of humanity are passing 
through strange and might)' transformations 
around us. Not to speak of Europe, even 
in tvhat has hitherto been regarded as the sleepy 
and changeless land of the Orient, human culture 
seems to be running fast into new channels, revolu- 
tionising ancient ideals and institution^ ex'ery- 
whera New influences are at work creating new 
problems ; new thoughts and new knowledge are 
spreading, quickening new doubts, and working 
up new conflicts that demand e^’crywhere a new 
synthesis and settlement, in Persia ne have not 
only new political forces pushing themselves up 
for a democratic constitution, but new religious 
movements as well, one of which, that of Babism 
at least, has already made itself heard outside the 
Kingdom of the Shah. In Afeantstan, the working 
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of the new leaven is seen in the ideals and 
activiifes of the younjj prince who rules her 
destinies. Not to sixah of Japan, which openly 
entered into the larger life of modem humanity, 
upon her own rights. Even'China, the eternally 
chan/^Iess, is throbbing under the jiressurc of 
new thoughts and aspirations srhich, though the 
details are so far as known to us, could not but 
create fresli doubts and raise fresh demands fora 
re-interpretation and re-adjustment of the old life 
and religion of the p»eopl&^n India tltc religious 
thought and life of the people are passing through 
the throes, it seems, of a new birtlv Hinduism and 
Islam liate both felt the shock of the new 
uorld'thoughts and w orld-idcas, and have, some- 
where conscioualy and openly and some where sec- 
retly and unconsciously, been adapting themselves 
to the new forces and conditions about thenyThe 
Hindus, bewildered by the sudden influx of alien 
ideas and ideals, seem as vet to have scarcely 
had the needful peace and leisure, to take a full 
and correct measure either of their old ideals or 
ofthenewonra; and while some are trj-in'^ to 
embrace the new to the prejudice of the old, 
and others are seeking to cling with the tenacity 
of unreasoning faith to the old, to the entire 
exclusion of the new, the religious life and thought 
of the nation at large seem to be slowly but surely 
breaking out of their old moonngs, without exun- 
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j>etent knowledge or guidance. It is an age of 
universal questioning and universal doubt ; and 
re-statcment of the old \‘erities of life has become 
imperative, to settle tlrcsc at rest, in evet>’ pJu't 
of the civilized world. A study of Hinduism, in 
the light of the highest culture of the times, is 
absolutely necessarj’ for the purpose of this re* 
statement, to the Hindus themselves. 

Such a study has also, we hold/ a special value 
. , , - . . even to the modern western students 

\aioc lo ihe Wrtt. and thinkers. There are many prob- 
of modern religious thought 
and life in Europe and America 
and even problems affecting the ver>' future of 
modem \Veslern civilisation and humanity upon 
which Hindu e.Nperience and Hindu ideals may 
iwssibly throw much helpful light. Hindu theo- 
logy has, it seems, passed through a good deal of 
the trials through which Cliristian theology seems 
to be passing to-day. The conflicts of science and 
scripture, of reason and revelation, of ritualism and 
ethicism, of Popery and Protestantism, not to 
mention the profounder problems concerning the 
Personality and the Incarnation of God and the 
religio-ethical problems of Divine Immanence and 
Providence and human freedom aod responsibilitj% 
— problems before which modem Western thought 
seems so often to sit down almost in utter despair, 
leading some to abandon reason altogether "and 
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seek refujijc in unreasoning and unquestioning faitli, 
and others to ghc thcmsch'cs tip to a so-called 
rational, but essentially materialistic view of life 
all these or most of them in some shape or other 
seem to have been faced and more or less satisfac- 
torily solved by the ancient and mcdim-al Hindus. 
All their solutions may not be acceptable to our 
nga It would, indeed, be too much to expect such 
absolute and unerring illumination from ancient 
experience ani^vherc, for the solution o‘f modem 
problems. Our age Is diflerent from theirs. The 
forms ofour thinking are, also, more or less di/Ter- 
ent Though the du^raeter of our present day pro- 
blems may be the same as that of the probiems 
that faced people a couple of thousand >‘ears 
ago, still their rm/mfs arc not, and could not in 
any case be expected to be the same. It is not, 
therefore, contended that the Christian conscious- 
ness of our age will be able to soK-e its complex 
problems b^' bodily accepting the solutions of 
similar problems that may ha\e satisfied the 
ancient or mediieral Hindus. Yet at the same time 
we do claim for a careful and re\-erent study of 
Hinduism this much, at least, that it is 
capable of furnishing \-aluable f hints and 
suggestions, hy working up which men 
modem W'estem thought might find its way 
made a bit clearer than before, and might 
thus, arrive at more sat^lactorj’ conclusions. 
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on some points, than ivhat it has hitherto- 
succeeded in doing. 

In fact, it would be impossible to deny that the 
Such a Study Study of non-Clifistian systems, and 
'“^'“1;!!'^^ ““'O particularly of Brahmanical 
^ ciwsuan philosophy and Buddhistic religion, 
has already had an 'almost percepti- 
ble influence in the broadening and possibly even 
the deepening of modem Christian thought. The. 
strongest note in cunrent of religious life and thought, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, is ’undoubtedly that 
of Divine Immanence. The speculative philosophy 
of the last centurj’ and the highest generalisations 
of modern science ha\'e both contributed very 
materially, no doubt, to bring about this result. 
But the influence of Oriental researches seems to 
have been almost as eflective, in helping this some- 
what novel thought-movement in Latin Chrfstia- 
. nity especially in its spiritual aspects, — an 

influence that has received the spiritual ideals that 
had been contributed by Greek thought and more 
particularly by the Alexendrlan Fathers, tc* the 
growth and e.xpansion of Christian-thought and 
piety in the earlier centuries. And yet the deeper 
notes of Hinduism have not as yet been sounded 
by any of these European Orientalists. The best 
of them have only presented partial views of tin's 
great world-sj'stem. The interpreters of Hinduism 
among our own people also have either been too 
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much under the influence of modern Materialism, 
miscalled rationalism, or too blind and unreason- 
ing adherents of ancient mysticism. And both 
these, rank Rationalism and blind bigotr>', are 
equally unfitted for the work which they seem to 
have laid out before them. 

Indeed, the need of a critical and intelligent , 
Its infliKnceal- Study of Hinduism has been recog- 

readv rccorai^ nised by Western scholars from the 
11) " esteni beno- ^ 

days of Sir William Jones, Cole- 
brook, Horace 'Hayman Wilson, J. Moore and 
others. And Cliristian scholars and missionaries 
have now and again applied themselves to this 
work during the last hundred years, and morcL 
Even the Hindus are beholden to some of them 
for their own revi\ ed interest in the study of their 
own literatures. They owe a special debt of grati- 
tude to Sir William Jones, Colebrook, Wilson and 
Muir, for their researches into their ancient ■ 
books, and the rites and creeds of even 
their existing sects and denominations, a 
good deal of which had lain even beyond 
their own knowledge so long. But these scholars, 
though great linguists and painstaking and well- 
read Oriental students, were not philosophers 
and they could not therefore properly interpret the 
meaning and significance of what the)’ so faith- 
fully described or translated. Their successors 
in the study of Hindu-rcligion have many of them 
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been Christian E\'angelists, and these had no 
doubt, something of a philosophy of religion with 
them ; but it has been pnly Christian Philosophy, 
the generalisation of a different kind of religious 
thought and experience, allied to a somewhat 
different type of piety, and their sectarian philo- 
sophy has necessarily been able to render them 
but little help in the interpretation of a foreign 
system. To most of them what did not run on 
all fours with Christian dc^ma or Christian ethics, 
Though b«(na. necessarily an untruth or an 

dcquately seem to do SO 

must hate been due to Christian influence. At 
best, in their estimate the Hindu records referred 
only to "The unknown *Go<i. 

Professor Max Muller’s was, without doubt, an 
Mas MuHef's attempt not merely towardsa wider 
mitSh^thcnir Propagation of Hindu lore, but al^o 
fo«^_mcihcxl^ of at a rational and modem, that is 
scientific and philosophical, expla- 
nation of it. His is, so far, the only interpretation 
of Hinduism that has been attempted for the 
English spe.iking peoples at any rate. Rut the 
late Professor’s interpretation of Htnduhm suffers 
from the limitations ofhis particular Philosoph)- 
of religion, and equally also from the somewhat 
narrow view that he took of both the comparative 
and the historic methods upon which, .as a matter 
of course, he had sought to build up that philo- 
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^ophy. It sccm^, indeed that Profowor Max 
Muller’s theological studies grew out of 
his philological studies , and he therefore 
sought naturally, to apply the same 
kind of comparative examination to theology 
•as had rendered such excellent results in 
establishing an organic kinship, for instance, 
between Sanskrit and Greek and Latin, in the 
domain of philology. He followed his German 
masters and fellow-workers in recognising in one 
common pre-hlstoric stock, the origin of the Hindu, 
the Greek, the Roman, the Tucton, and the Saxon 
and other European races. The linguistic affinity 
tVas too marked and unerring to be ignored. So 
far he was on the right track. But Professor Max 
JIuller’s philology’ stopped short of 
Rui'dc afTioity the fundamental philosophy which it 
suggested and which alone could 
fully explain it What is the significance of this 
common lingustic structure? This is a question 
which does not seem to ha\e troubled Professor 
Max Muller further than to suj^st that people 
who speak languages that rereal an original struc- 
tural unity or affinity, must have at one time, lived 
together and belonged to one and the same race or 
tribe 

And yet, the close and organic affinity that he 
seems to have recognised betn^n thought and lan- 
guage should have rev'ealed a much profounder 
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•significance in the a/Hni'ty between Sanskrit and 
'Greek and Latin and other languages of the Indo- 
European group, than what Professor Max Muller 
seems to have fully realised, or at least than w hat he 
cared to utilise in buildii^ up his so-called science 
of comparative religion. The discovery of this 
structural affinity among these different languages 
is a thing of supreme rvalue ttf the student of com- 
parative religion. For the structure of a language 
reveals the original structure of the thought, — the 
Boi Mailer primordial cast of mind — of those 
SitaSswiili' been using that language 

ntty pre-siippoies from pre-lustoric times. Linguistic 
ought affimty affinity implied affinity of a deeper 
kind,— namely, thought affinity. It meant that 
people to whom this famil>' of languages belonged 
have, from pre-historic times, been'approaching the 
same world-problems, practicajlj- from the same 
mental stand-point. And the woriderful affinity 
that the study of the primithe religions of these 
peoples discovered in the fundamental religious 
conceptions, could thus, be rerj’ easily explained 
by this thought-affinity And had the learned 
Professor approached the fundamental problems 
of his so-called Science of Religion from this view- 
point, his contribution to the study of Comparatue 
Religion would have been far more r-aluable and 
pusuring, and his inteipretation of Hinduism 
*lso would have been ridier by far and more 
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satfsfactor)' than what they are generally 
found to be. 

U ■ 

Max Muller’s Presentation of Hinduism. 

The fundamental problem before Comparative 
Tlie Or^n of Religion is the origin of the religious 
reiicioas crmsci- consciousness in man. Professor 

oesness in nun 

ascribed lo the Max Muller sought to solve it by 

fint ascribing it to an innate sense of tlie 

qaieVenediy Im Infinite in man ; and this intuition 
ratore surroonfl- 

inc» of the Infinite in man -was 5rst quick- 

ened by his nature-surroundings, Thi.<! is the funda- 
mental idea of Professor Max Muller’sphiiosophy 
of religion. Possessed with this one idea, he sought 
for its illustrations in the earliest religious e.xpen- 
ences of man as recorded in Sanskrit and Greek 
literature, and starting from this N'ature-Religion 
he sought to trace the evolution of the religious 
sentiment, up to what he called Theosophy. — culmi- 
nating in the consciousness of God as the Soul 
of tl^e Universe and the Self of man, throwing, in 
the course of this up-building of his Science of 
Religion, considerable light, now and again, upon 
the aflinities bet^veen, not only Vedic and Hellenic 
religions, — but eren between the more ad\-anced 
forms of Hinduism, Christianity and Islam. But 
\aluable as his historj’ of Hinduism undoubtedly 
is, it is, after all, more or less partial, and does not 
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cover the whole field, nor advance the solution of 
the most perplexing problems of this strange and 
weird system. 

Professor Max Muller, more perhaps than any 
. other European Oriental scholar, has 

His charming . 

picture of the Par- himseU, however, raised some of these 
Sh^m^of ?he very perplexing problems before tlie 
Hinciui moderfl student of human, and speci- 

ally, of Hindu religion. In his studies of the 
Vedic religion, he has presented the world 
with a charming picture of the particularistic or 
naturalistic religion of the primitive Hindus, 
And one can understand /ibis phase of religious 
evolution more or less. This sort of Naturalism or 
Particularism is not peculiar to ancient Hinduism 
alone. For religion In the earlier stages is always 
and everj^vhere of a Particularistic or Naturalistic 
type. \Vc find these Nature-deities in ancient 
Greece and Rome. They are common to all Aryan 
religions. And we find traces tliough not of a 
Naturalistic stage, but distinctly of a Particularistic 
one, even in Semitic records. Even the so-called 
Monotheism of the ancient Hebrews is prett}’ gene- 
rally admitted, by modem scholars, to hare been 
really not inonotheisftt, which vtould preclude the 
very possibility of more than one God, but simply 
Momlatyy, (i) which, without denying the existence 

(i) See Shutu— “Old Testament Theology” Vol. T. 

2 
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of other noJSi simply adhered absolutely to the 
worship of one God. Indccrl, the existence of these 
other gods.— “StranRe Gods," as they arc called,— 
4S never dcnictl absolutely in the old Hebrew 
records. In the Psalms we have it that — 

“In tlic council of the gods sat God, 
where the existence of the other gods is 
not denied, but only the supremacy of 
God — the Lord Almighty of Israel, over them 
is declaretl and a-sserted. In the earlier records 
we find Talevch, in fact, struggling to secure 
and prove his superiority to these other gods. He 
is there only one God among many gods. Other 
peoples have their own gods, and so long ns these 
peoples do not come into conflict with the people 
of Israel, the God of Israel does not come into 
conflict with their gods. Tlie God of Israel does 
not, in the earlier records, claim authority over other 
nations. 

This, indeed, as we have already pointed out, 

is the common characteristic of all 
A ennonj ch3< r- l - 

ricteristic of all Ethnic religions. They areal! in the 
Ea>n.crrile.on, ^ particularistic 

type. And though Vedic or Hellenic parti- 
cularism differs very meterially from early 
Hebrew particularism, still the former is not 
absolutely un-understandable by those whose 
religious traditions have been more decidedly 
Semitic than Aryan. 
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Thus European students can generally enter 
Ills successful into the spirit of Vedic-naturalism 
*^^S1to^he O'" less enjoy the 

O^nishi^s^^ami poetry of tlic religions imagination 
jnan.am of the primitive Hindu. When 

Trofessor Max Muller worked up his studies from 
the Vedas to the Upanlshads, and presented to the 
English-speaking peoples, the profoundly spiritual 
and ethical ideals and cultures of philosophic 
Hinduism, — what he termed, Theosophy, — and 
especially as in doing so he tried to explain and 
interpret the Brahma.Jnanam or Gnosticism of 
the Hindus, in the terms of Christian gnosticism, 
seeking to establish some sort of a parallelism 
between the teachings of the Hindu saints and 
sages, and those of the Alexandrian Fathers, 
Oregen, Clement, Tcrtullion and others, he was 
able to present something both intelligible and 
interesting to the European reader. And all this 
has helped to awaken curiosity, if not to create an 
interest in Hinduism among a large and increasing 
class of people on both sides of the Atlantic. We 
are thankful for all this pioneering work. Indian 
culture and civilisation owe a debt to Professor 
Max Muller for all this, which is immense, and must 
remain always unpaid and unpayable. And it casts 
no reflection upon Uic worth of his works to say 
that some of the most complex problems that tlrese 
works have raised, have not been satisfactorily 
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, . solved by them. Itvcn' •>lu<leni and 

l«>cn able to Helve scnol.ir, liowcvcf %-aluabIe tlieir 
ilut**he^o***^! works, and whatever finality might 
LtM claimctl for some of the results of 

their labours, must raise questions which either 
elude their grasp, or which they find it Impossible 
to tackle within the short span of life granted them 
licrc below. I’rofessor Max Muller has done more 
than what has l>ccn c\-cn attempted by any other 
person so far, to popularise Hindu thoughts and 
Ideals among linglish-spcaklng peoples : and if 
still a goo<l deal remains yet to be done. It does 
nut reflect uiKin the richness of his intellect or the 
breadth of his acquisition, but proves only the 
depth, the complexity and the vastness of the field 
In which he laboured with such zeal and such 
success throughout a lifc*time. 

Professor Max Muller’s presentation of Hindu- 
liiswotivCiiuto «sm seems, owing to this reason, to 
rctonriic the have a.s much interested as it lias 
catty spintuality , . r. . . . 

of the ilindos perplexed the English and American 

reader. For, people ha\e failed, so 
sn called idolatry far, to reconcile the spiritual teach- 
ings of Hinduism, which the learned Professor tried 
to emphasise, with the current ceremonialism and 
so-called Idolatry of the Hindu people. The 
problem of this so-called Idolatry is an unsoh-ed 
problem even to the vast majority of educated 
Hindus themselves. As for European and' 
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American readers of Professor Max Muller, many 
of them have even been tempted to r^ard his 
interpretations of Hinduism as far-fetched and 
ingenuous, — the result of a reading of his own 
advanced views and Ideals into the crude utterances 
of the ancient rhapsodists and mystics of India. 
And this suspicion has received support from the 
fact that neither Professor Max Muller, nor, so far 
-as we know, any other European Orientalist has 
tried to present a consistent and philosophic study 
of present-day Hinduism, though many have 
written and spoken very highly of its ancient 
records, while^Christian propagandists have almost 
uniformly painted the former in the darkest colour 
possible. And all this conflict and confusion of 
•estimates and interpretations have left Hinduism 
an unsolved and insoluble riddle to the general 
European mind. 
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And the method of study here must, at once. 
The m th d ^ scientific and philosophtcal, — 
must be scientific scientific, that is, based upon an ex- 
and philosophical ajjjjpation of actual facts and experi- 
ences, and its results must be capable, to some 
extent at least, of verification, and philosophical, 
that is, have for its back-ground the ultimate 
generalisation of all human knowledge and experi- 
ence. This combination of science and philosophy 
is necessary in a right method of investigation of 
the religious phenomena, forthe verj'simple reason 
that religion itself is both a science and a philo- 
sophy. It is a philosophy because dealing with ulti- 
mate principles and verities. It is a science because 
it aims by various methods and disciplines, -^-physi- 
cal and psycho-physical as well as intellectual and 
moral,— to actualise in life and conduct, the 
ultimate realities of philosophy. Indeed, religion 
and philosophy are one. In India, at least, 
this truth has never been lost sight of. For 
religion in its theoretic aspect is philosophy : 
philosophy in the practical side is religion. The 
metliods of in^stigating the phenomena of religion 
cannot, therefore, be purely speculative or a priori, 
nor yet absolutely positive or a posteriori, but there 
must be a combination here of both science and 
metaphysics. Indeed, almost every attempt to 
build up a Philosophy of Religion, from the time 
of Hume up to our own days, has partaken, more 


or !s£^ of this diral chajadcr ; and Pro£ 3fax 
Muller has even called his Ph3o5o;Ay of Religion, 
cpenly and defiantly a Scscnce, and the raethods 
that he adopted in his ins-estigations; though then* 
need considerable correction and amendment, — 
largely justified the name. 

The anal3-si5 and classification of experience is 
the universal end of all science;. The science of 
\ tif means a ^stcanatised 

I9SSS a knowledge of religions experience: 
Its er>d is or or^t to be the anah-sis 
and classifica^on of the particular 
class of human experience called 
rel^'oos; and the sdence of Religion 
in seeding this end must follow the 
approved methods bj* which it is soi^ht in other 
departments of human experience. Bat evwj' 
science taVes for granted the ultimate verities 
w hich form the fundamental ground of the 
particular group of human experience it seeks to 
invcst^ate. The necessarj- postulates of Pbv^cal 
science, for instance, are the truth and reality of 
universa! sense-perceptions, that testify to 
called p r o per ti es of matenal objects and prove 
their existence. It »s rwt the province of this 
science to examine; analyse, and verify the truth of 
these percepdoas. or dlvj j \ -er their real character. 
The existence of the maoarial world and our re!a- 
dons %rith that world through oar senses, the 



•general trustworthiness of universal sense-testimony, 
these are the assumptions of Physical Science. It 
starts with these necessaiy assumptions. The 
psychological group of the sciences also do, and 
must, similarly start with and work upon certain 
truths, which tliey must accept on trust, and take 
for granted. It is the function of philosophy, or 
strictly speaking, of metaphysics, to investigate, 
discover and establish the fundamental verities in- 
volved in our psychological experiences. And as 
we ascend in the investigation of our experience 
from the material to the mental plane,— -using this 
word in its widest sense, to include every depart- 
ment of our inner lif^ from the mere psychological 
to the highest spiritual aspects of it, — its depend- 
ence upon philosophy or metaphysics increases in 
a direct ratio. The physical sciences may not 
trouble themselves with uUiniate verities ; but yet 
even those cannot move one step without the aid 
of Afathematics, and Mathematics, tliough regarded 
popularly as the most positive of all the sciences, 
can not divorce itself altogether from philosophy or 
metaphysics. Time and Space are the two things 
with which Mathematics deals, and Time and 
Space are really unintelligible except in the light 
of the most profound and abstruse metaphysics. 
Space is extension, time is succession, and both in- 
here, so to say, as primary properties, not in the 
matter but in the mind. Mathematics takes for 
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granted the infinity of both time and spac^. 
which is made posisible really by positing an Infinite 
Mind behind them ; and thus ev'cn Mathematics 
runs dangerously into the bewildering labyrinths of 
metaph>'sical speculations. There is, hov\-e\'er, a 
^^ew of the physical sciences, which does avoid 
philosophy or metaph^'sics, and lor all so-called 
practical, that is empirical purposes, it may welt do 
so. But the biological group of the sciences can- 
not as easily do it For though biolog)’ in the 
lowest stages ma>' possibly awid psychological 
investigations, in the higher forms, not mere birth, 
growth, and decay, \vith the functions of re- 
production. represent the only, and least of* 
all, the highest manifestation of lifis. In the 
higher forms, sense-actirit>’ is verj’ closely 
associated >rith life, and sense-acti\’ity 
cannot be interpreted by biolog)’ alone ; but 
we must seek for its real meaning and 

significance at the hands of psychology, which is 
again ver)' intimately related to metaphy- 
sics and cannot, indeed, move one single step 
without it 

And the group ofhuman experiences common- 
ly known as religious cannot by any means, be put 
on the same level with those that furnish 
materials for astronomy or physics, or chemis- 
tT)', or anatomj’ and physiology, though 
all these have always had a great influence 



in shaping man’s religious ideals and conceptions. 
They belong, taking the low'Cst and least specula-. 

„ . , tive view of them, to the domain of 

Rd^ioiis pheno- 

menaas ps)cho- psychologj’. They are mental or 
inumately reUted ®niotional experiences, and are there- 
™d aniS intimately 

' allied to philosophy and metaphysics, 

than any others. Philosophy* and metaphysics 
cannot, consequently, be at all ignored in the inves- 
tigation of these experiences, and any attempt to. 
reduce them to systematised knowledge, must 
first of all discover their philosophical or metaphy^ 
sical foundations. The Science of Religion, in 
other words, must be, as we have already said, 

_ . , . different from the other sciences 

Seienee of reli- . 

cion mrt pie- in as much as Its treatment 
be partly philosophical 
founda- oj. metaphj'sical and partly' 
scientific. 

$ 2. Method of Science of Religion. 

In fact, until very recently, theologians ancf 

philosophers had almost e-xclusiveU’ 
Huine first ap , ,, ‘ . .... 

FJierijhe a /py/i- toUowed the « /Mort method mthe 

investigation of religious truths ; and 
cious phenomen Strictly scientific treatment of 

the subject was all but absolutely inconceivable to 
our forefathers. David Hume was, perhaps, tlie 
first English thinker, who sought to approach the 
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phenomena of human reli^on from a purely natural 
-as opposed to a supernatural stand-point Since 
then deists and sceptics have occasionally tried, 
no doubt, to follow in his waWe and to trace the 
-origin of the religious consciousness in man to his 
•ordinary physical or psychical experiences, but the 
standard works on the subject followed still the 
old rt piiori methods, and the general literature 
on religion continued, for a long time, to belong to 
the domain of speculative philosophy. It was only 
in the last century that “the discovery of Sanskrit," 
and of the Comparative Method that directly result- 
• ed from it, on the one hand, and the birth of the 


DfcrfovCTfof the 


anthropology in 
the loKt ceotcry 


science of anthropology which sought 
to investigate and classify the prim?- 
five life and experiences of humanit>' 
and the critical study of the religious 


records of the different nations of the world, on 


the other, commenced for the first time to almost 
revolutionise the old and familiar methods of 


investigating religious truths. And yet, a little 
over thirty years ago, 6%-^ Professor Max Muller 


had to plead piteously before an enlightened Ox- 
ford audience, in justification of what he called 


his Science of Comparative Religion. 

Every Science has its own proper methods of 
investigation. What are the special methods of 
investigation for the Sdence of Religion, then ? 
The answer to this question has already been par- 
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tially anticipated by the ass^tion of the close and 
organic relation that this science has to Philosophy 
or Metaphysics. Observation, e-Kperiment, \ eri- 
fication, these are the common methods of all 
science, and these must also, more or less, be appli- 
cable to the study of the religious phenomena ; 
we say more or less because the methods of 
experiment here must be psychological and 
o\Ying to the almost infinite variety, complexity 
and subtlet)’ of all mental phenomena the 
verification of results here must, necessarily, be 
le.ss posithe, and must be examined more in the 
mass than in isolated or individual cases as is 
necessarj' in the case of mere physical or even bio- 
logical phenomena. But still, any strictly scientific 
iniestlgation of the religious phenomena cannot 
altogether ignore these common methods of science. 
The methods that must. liowe\‘er, be peculiar 

to the Science of Religion, are the 
. ll- nielhod, ^ 

tiien, IS Histrio- Comparative and the Histone me- 

tUods, the two worked together, 
orUvolBtion and always under the guidance of 
the Law of Evolution. 

Evolution of Religion, however, must follow tiie 
universal lines of mental or emotional evolution, — 
must follow, in other words, the Dialectics of 
Dialectic Evolu- Reason. This necessity is imposed 
fo^d^univemliy upon Religion by Its very nature as 
true both a mental and an emotional 
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•phenomenon. As both thought and sentiment 
move from unity to duality and fulfil tlicmsclvcs in 
totality, as the movement of Reason is from thesis 
*to antethesis and from antctlicsis to synthesis in 
which it finally fulfils and realises itself, as all evolu- 
tion, in the words of Herbert Spencer, is from 
homogeniety toclfflerentiation and from di/Tcrentia- 
tion to integration, so also tlic course of religious 
evolution whether in the individual or in the race, 
must be from unity or homogeneity or thesis, 
through duality or difTcrentiation or antethesis, tn 
totality or integration or synthesis. And this 
course of cs'olution which speculative philosophy 
lays down as the only natural course for the 
growth of human religions, i*. found upon a careful 
stndy of the difTcrent world-religions to be what 
has been actually and universally followed by them. 
It has been the one universal course of evolution of 
religion whether in India or Judea, China or Greece. 

This Dialetic is the contribution of philosophy 
Th.Dol»:t,cor •<> ‘h= Science or Religion. This is, 
reason is a pm SO to say, its primarj' assumption 
lulale g;i>en to j . 

iheseSacnces by nt-c every postulate of science 
this dialectic is fujly verified and 

verified by enu justified by a critical study of and 
cat researcli ' ^ ^ . 

^ research into the actualities of reli- 
gious history. Whatever methods, whether com- 
parative or historic, wc may adopt in the investi- 
gation of the phenomena of human religion, their 
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results must always be tested, connected and 
verified by this Dialectic of Reason, this Law 
of Evolution. For, the application of this law bf 
mental evolution can alone verify the truth of 
our interpretations or correct the errors of our 
assumptions and inferences. This is of special 
value in the working out of the Comparative 
Method, in religious investigations. To cite a 
concrete instance, let us take the so-called idolatry 
of primitive culture, and the worship of stocks 
and stones by an advanced people like the Hindus, 
or the Greeks. A Negro walks out of his hut and 
stumbles upon a piece of rock or flint, and says — 
“ta ta” — ’‘thou art here, I did not know," 
and putting it in his bag, proceeds, on his day’s 
errand. Should he succeed in his errand, he 
attributes the success to the kindly influence 
of the rock or flint, brings it back home, and 
sets it up among the other objects of his 
reverence or worship, and henceforth it 
becomes a fetish to him* Here is distinctly some 
kind, of idolatry. And there is also the 
so-called stone-god ( the sacred black-stone ) 
worshipped by some Hindus. The one 
form of worship looks, from the outside, 

very much like the other; and judging from 
the outside, comparing the two pheno- 

mena with one another, one may easily be led 

*See Taylor’s “Primlti«,0»ltiirc and Early History of Mankind”. 
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to set Negro fetishism and Hindu idolatr>' on 
the same plane. The application of the merc- 
Comparativc Mctliwi irauld be bound to lead to 
such a conclusion. Itut the question is, arc all 
In suchastad/ comparisons valid? Docs not the 
“■"IMriso,,, » mdhod 

patai'ne MeOiod of the investigation of truth, depend 

to f>bcnomena or ^ • i 

difiermt ««« upon somc funn.imental unity cxist- 

To^r 'ng between the objects or pheno- 

marUnj; tlie mcna thus brought up for corn- 

stages of fjrowtti 

and Uw Uar of patison With one another? The 

Krotution sliow , e 

ing the ijmieciie same class of objects or phenomena 

'““.“.Ij ‘'1°'''= “‘'"tisc “m- 

wlsehievou*. parison between them, and not' those 
that have no such community. Can we put Negro 
fetishism and Hindu idolatry in the same class ? This. ^ 
Is the primary- question here. And the Historic 
Metliod can alone render a correct answer to 
this question. Negro fetishism and Hindu idolatry 
can both, no doubt, be classed as religious phenomena; 
there is thus one common basis between these, to 
justify comparison. But Is this sufBcient) The 
history of Negro fetisliisni and of Hindu idolatry 
can alone answer this question. Is there any 
similarity in their history, in the story of their 
groivth ? So the historic method must be brought 
in to verify or correct the comparative. Nor will 
this be sufficient. The history of these institutions 
must be read in the lig^t of ei’olution ; and then. 
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and only then, could we arrive at the truth about 
them. There is u'orship of stones among the 
Negroes, and it is also found among the Hinjdus. 
But does a fetishistic interpretation of Hindu 
idolatry, fit in with the other aspects of the Hindu 
religion ? Religion is only one, Utough undoubted- 
ly the greatest, of the many concerns of life. It 
represents only one side of liuman culture. Do 
the other sides of Hindu religion, and the other 
departments of Hindu culture, agree with the 
religion and the culture of the Negro ? If not, 
how is it that their religion should, even in some 
part, show such strange similarity? Mere com- 
parison canno^ solve the riddle. Isolated simi- 
larities or even apparent identities do not justify 
scientific comparison, and the application of the 
comparative method to such cases must necessarily 
produce wrong results. 

Take, for instance, again the institution of 
divorce. Divorce is very common among the pri- 
mitive races of the Pacific In India the custom 
obtai^i among the hill tribes. Divorce also exists 
in England and America. Comparing, then, the 
institution of div'orce as existing among the 
barbarians of the Pacific or the aborigines of India, 
with that found among Englishmen and Americans, 
shall we ascribe the same significance to both, and 
conclude that at least so far as their marriage 
customs or laws are concerned, the Indian abori- 
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nines swnd on the same level of higher civilisation 
and culture as the Kuropcan races, and arc, 
ncccsjarily, superiorso far to the Hindus amonf 
tthom divorce is unknown? Yet the comparative 
method alone other result ; and it only 

shows up its utter insuflicicnO' nfitl fallibility un- 
less corrected by the Historic Methods and verified 
by the Ecnernl Law of Evolution. In the exam- 
ple under notice, for inst.'tncc, the applicAtion of 
the Historic Mctlto<l at once brings out the fact 
that divorce, among primitive races, is associated 
Viith loose marriage bonds, while, . among cisilised 
{jcoples, like those of Europe or America, it c.xists 
•tlong with verj* strict and rigid maVriage ties and 
we at once discover the truth that tlie meaning 
of divorce among people whose marriage customs 
are verj’ loose, and who h.ive not as yet risen, in- 
deed, to a sense of the sanctity of the marital 
bond, must necessarily be verj* different from 
v/hat it signifies among people whose marriage 
cu^oms have passed through many advanced 
stages of evolution, and the institution of mfrriage 
among whom has reached the state of .absolute 
monogamy. Dh'orce is common in loose marriage 
enstoms, where men and women can unite and be 
•separated almost at their will without anj* serious 
let or hindrance from the social authority orer 
them. It is, again, a device^ consciously organised 
to meet an almost dire necessity arising out of 



the very rigidity of the marital bond and the 
sandtity of the nuptial relation on strictly mono- 
gamous countries. And Its meaning, its moral 
and spiritual significance, differ very widely in the 
two cases. But tiiis difference is discovered only 
by those who have studied the history of tlie insti- 
tution of marriage and are thoroughly acquainted 
with the course of its evolution. And it shows 
that the Comparative Method is a very misleading 
guide to truth unless assodated with the Historic 
Method, and illumined by the General Law of 
Evolution of the objects, ideas or institutions to 
which It is sought to be applied. 

There can, therefore, be no valid comparison 
between Negro-fetishism and the so-called idolatry 
of the Hindus, because the two do not stand on 
the same plane of religious history or religious 
evolution. The one belongs to primitive culture, 
and fits in well with the general level of intelligence 
and civilisation of the inhabitants ofTropical Africa. 
It is not, so far as we know, assodated with any 
refined religious philosophy, uor has it any long 
course of religious evolution behind it. The other 
is found in a fat higher state of intelligence and 
culture. It is supported by an abstruse philo- 
sophy, however casuistic it may seem to us. It 
has a course of most wonderfui religious evolution 
behind it. There are indications of a kind of 
primitive fetishism in the Vedas. But the cere- 
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The Theory of Religions Evolution 
Logical and ChronoIogicaL 

§ I. The Logical Moments. 

The evolutiort of religion means the evolution 
of man's ideas, sentiments, and activities in rela- 
tion to God, or whatever may stand to Him, for 
the time being for that complex concept. It is, 
therefore, an essentially mental or psychological 
evolution, and it must consequently follow the 
dialectic Reason. The progress of this evolution 
must, in other words, be as we have already stated, 
from Thesis to Antethesis and from Antethesis 
to Synthesis, or to use Herbert Spencer’s phraseo- 
logy, from Homogeneity to Differentiation and from 
Differentiation to Integration. This much must be 
conceded, but some people have, how- 

Tlw lopcal pro . ..l » • , 

cciss of Evolution ever, roixea up the logical process 

fus^™* wTt" ^he ^ chronological succes- 

Chronolc^ical. as sjon, and have laid three distinct stages 
appears m I’ror ° 

Caird’s reference of religjous evolution. Even no Jess a 

tmet St^'et*sub person than Prof. Caird, the pres- 
jective, objective ent Master of Balliol. has lent him- 
ana the absolute 

when he really self, unwittingly, to this misconcep- 
tion, by dividing the course of religious 
evolution into tliree distinct stages- 
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namely, the Objective, the Subjective,' and 
the Universal. * Our first objection here is to- 
tlie word 'stage' it.self, as an exccctlingl)' 
misleading tertn to apply to the process of 
evolution, though for want of a more accurate 
word, it is often, and loosely, used in the literature 
of evolution. A .stage is associated, in the first 
place, with the idea of a halt, a temporar)' cessation 
of movement, and even where there is no halt, it 
indicates, at any rate, a definite end to what has 
gone before. Hut does evolution know anywhere 
such a halt or rest or separation? In biological 
evolution are not what arc called the lower stages- 
reproduced always, in quicker succession or under 
subtler forms, in the higher organism ? Doo. not 
every human organism re-act the whole past of its 
race, in its growth from the cell to the human 
feetus and from the feutus to the grown up baby, 
and from the baby to the full-developed man or 
woman? And is it not the unhersality of evolu- 
tion every where ? If it be said that the word stage 
means here mere land-marks and Is not meant to- 
suggest any acutual halt or .separation, even tlien 
the idea seems to be incompatible with our con- 
ception and knowledge of the law of evolution. 
A land mark is what marks the progress of a 
moving thing. It must, therefore, necessarily 


Caird’s “Evolaoon of ReligSon.*’ 
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stand outside that thing. But what are called 
stages of religious evolution do not surely stand 
outside the evolving religion, but form parts of 
itself. But in evolution, religion is perpetually- 
changing and cannot have such land-marks or stages 
in itself, though these may exist outside as memo- 
ries and records. And if we take up these 
records again, we find as we shall see, not three 
but almost countless stages or land-marks of 
progress in every- one of the great world- 
religions. 

The fact, indeed, seems to be that ’in tracing 
the evolution of religion. Professor Caird has natur- 
ally followed the dialectic of Reason ; and hi.s 
Objective, Subjective, and Universal, are only 
synonyms for Thesis, Antethesis, arid Synthesis or 
Homogeneity, Differentiation and Integration. As 
an indication, therefore, of the logical process of 
the e\-olution of the religious conciousness this 
enumeration may well be accepted as unexception- 
able. But still, it cannot be denied that it lends 
itself easily to what may be regarded as a chrono- 
logical succession, and is, consequently, somewhat 
misleading. 

Indeed, this misconception is likely to arise 
from the survival among half-educated people of 
the old pre-Danvinian notion of evolution, as a 
rectilinear process, which easily admitted of stages 
that had been reached and left behind. But the 
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modern conception of the evolutionary process 
Hut iiic tnoJern movement IS iiot rcctiHncar 

concepiion of ij,it Spiral, that it is a progression 

l.voluiipn a.4 npi- , . . . t. ■ » 'i 

ral in iw clarac- through wh.it may be called a dual 

inWi'iit*''»uch *a process 't>r c^'olutioo and involution 
miwneepiion. }t is marked as moving cons- 

tantly forward and backward, both these move- 
ments in this 7.tg-7ag fashion, perpetually leading to 
a higher point. And this mechanical, and there- 
fore necessarily, very inadequate and imperfect 
symbol of what is essentially an ideal mental prin- 
ciple, makes the nearest approach to the truth 
about evolution, on account of its suggesting, If 
it may not reproduce, the dialectic of Reason. For - 
in the evolution of thought or in the processor 
reason, Thesis, Antethesis, and Synthesis are not 
three permanent itages, so that when Thesis is 
passed and Antethesis is reached, the former is 
passed for ever, never to recur again, and when 
through this Antethesis, the third or last stage, that 
of Synthesis is reached, thought attains its finality 
and perfection, and further movement of reason 
comes to an end. By no means so. Thought 
never attains such absolute perfection. The move- 
ment of Reason never reaches finality. Its process 
has been described of old, as that of eternal genera- 
tion. And movement is of the very essence of 
thought — the movement of Reason from Thesis 
through Antethesis to Synthesis or from Homo- 
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gcncity through DifTerentiation to Integration,—* 

of if- "'1'=" tl'iii 

ment of ihousht mov’emcnt is stoppetJ, thought or 

« eternal and _ . , ... * 

when it ceases Kcason ceascs to ba It IS the state 
of'vhM the Buddhists would perhaps 
A’lrtuiia call jVtrt'atta. It Js the state of 

Undinerentiated Being, what Hegelians call Pure 
Being, and Pure Being, according to Hegel’s 
dictum, is Pure Nothing. It may be an uncon* 
cious, or what some call a super-conscious condi- 
tion. But religion is a concern, ver)’ largely, if not 
absolutely, of our concious life, and in religious 
evolution, there can be no such finality as the 
enumeration of a definite number of its stages of 
•evolution of growth would seem to suggest. Reason 
or thought moves perpetually and recurrently from 
Thesis to Antethesis and from Antethesis to Syn- 
thesis. There is no point in the histor)- of Thought, 
wherein this process is absent And tliere is no 
point in the e\'olution of any religion which is 
essentially an evolution of Thought or Reason 

. w’here also this process or Reason is 
Th« Lvowtion • . — 

ofa Relision i> or can be absent To say that any 

toVelteIfu religion was Objective at the begin- 
rT 'o* * riing, became Subjective subsequent- 
ly in the middle, and finally reached 


• “In every act of Vnowle^e” (or thought or raison) “the 
Self separates itself from itself toietnm to ilseU to be itself." 
H^el : and this presents the eternal process of Reason. 
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Ihc UnuTrsal stage in the end, is to declare 
that it has fully and absolutely realised 
itself, that there is nothing further for it to strive 
after and attain, and that the Religious Idea has 
reached its finality, its consnmmition, its Nirvana 
here. It means that it has ceased to cvoh'C any 
more. And to say so is, really, to condemn it 
beyond the pale of all organic movement and 
grbwth, declare It, in other words, to be no more a 
moving, living religion, but a dead one. 

We do not forget that almost all ■ the so-calletf 
historical rcllgions~Buddhism, Christianity, and 
Islam, owing to their credal character, have claimed' 
some sort of a finality for their rc\ eIations. But 

e 1. . . here; as history shows, there 

E»enthe credAl . . . 

tei^ions cLum- has bccn growth, if not of the reli- 
t^ir ideal, in any case of the reli- 

the growth gious consciousness of their vota- 
oi Feugions con* ” 

moasness theteV,- thTOUEb the centuTtcs that they 
admitting dalcc ,t j 

be Evoiub'on. have held sway o\"er the life ana 

thought of a large portion of humanity*. The His- 
tory of all these religions has a story of almost 
incessant struggles and conflicts to either under- 
stand their message or to actualise their ideals 
and doctrines in life and experience. Even if the 
fundamental dogmas of Christianity be held to 
have remained the same since the days of St Paul 
or the Councils of Trent or Nice, yet not e^xn 
the most rigid Christian orthodoxy would for a 
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moment refuse to Admit that there has been 
all through these centuries a growth in this world 
of what may be calletl the Christian consciousness. 
No one, indeed, can read the history of the Christ- 
ian Church without noticing the evolution of 
Christian thought and life through the last two 
thousand )'cars. The same process oi evolution 
is also seen in the history of both Buddhism and 
Islam. Even in our day there are what may be 
called progressive movements yi all these credal 
systcm.s. There is the New Orthodoxy in Anglican 
Christianity, there is neo-Buddhism in Siam and 
Ceylon, and there is Bablsm, the latest phase of 
change in Islam, in Persia. Indeed, such changes 
are inevitable. When men’s conceptions regard- 
ing Nature and society are passing through trans- 
formations on all sides, it would be idle to expect 
that religion alone would remain unaffected by 
this influx of new world ideas and ideals. 

In fact, the history of every religion bears testi- 
Thus Uie diaicc ^lony to the perpetual recurrence of 
tic proccM u Eter. three moments of the dialectic of 

nal and Unner&il 

ever repeating it- Reason ifi them. Commencing with 
earliest or Perceptive and Natur- 
alistic state, man’s religion proceWs 
perpetually onward describing what may be called 
an endless series of elliptical figures in almost in- , 
cessant succession. Thus what in the present 
state of our knowledge we have accepted as the 
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■earliest state of religious evolution, may be regard- 
ed as the state of Thesis or Homogeneity, — though 
e\en this may have been, for aught we know, pre- 
ceded by still more primitive states of e\’olution ; 
and what we accept now, somewhat arbitrarily, 
it will have to be admitted, — as the state of Thesis 
in the religious evolution of the primitive man, 
may have possibly been itself the Synthesis of a 
pre\dous circle or series. For we know from sub- 
sequent history tltat the Synthesis of a lower and 
preceding state, becomes always the Thesis of the 
next higher and succeeding process. And so on 
the course of evolution proceeds recurrently and 
perpetually, from Thesis through Antethesis to 
S>Tithes{s. And this is so, because of the progres- 
sh'e nature ofhumSn thought and human culture. 

I 2 The Stage of Conflicts and Progress. 

Tlie history of religious progress ever so far 
ReIi,pou« pro- ^ trace it, is real!)' the storj* 

cress ^rough per of the recurrent conflicts between 

pctnally rccurrem . ^ 

onfiict tiet^een ancient tradition and modem expe- 

oncicnl tradition . . 

and mofdcrn es rience. Tradition hands down cer- 

pericnce t^in dogmas, disciplines, certain 

ideals, cultures, as true, and binding upon 
* evcr>’ man to e%'ery generation, with the latest 
interpretations and commendation of these, 

I and they are. at first accepted on trust, and 
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without question. This is the state of 
thesis. But tlie new generation also gathers new 
experiences, either through closer vie\vs of its own 
environments or through foreign contact and influ- 
ence. And there arises slowly a conflict bet\veen 
new experiences and old traditions, between new 
truths, and o!d authorities. This is the state of 
antethesis. This conflict, however, cantxot last for 
ever. Thought abhors these conflicts and contra- 
dictions, and puts forth all its e^orts to set these 
at rest. Victory, however, is never found to belong, 
in these conflicts, absolutely either to the new or 
the old. There is always a compromise. A fair settle- 
ment is needed by the very character of the com- 
batants. Because the old as well as the new, 
whatever exaggerations or untruths might be found 
in the inferences mixed up with them, are both 
results of actual experience, and both possess, 
therefore, the sou! of trutln The error or what is 
condemned as such is in the later interpretations 
oftheoldby people who had not the original ex- 
perience themselves, or in the exaggerated claims 
and unwarranted inferences of the new. By- duly 
correcting the fanciful and second-hand interpreta- 
tions on the one side and the exaggerated preten- 
sions or unwarranted inferences on the other, a fair 
settlement is not difficult to arrive at.* There are 
other waj-s bj’*which these conflicts are overcome 
and fresh s>’nthesis arrived at. We find proofs of 



tliese in the canons of scriptural interpretation 
and in the c.ve^etical literature of the different 
world-religions. But by ^vhatever methods 
it is overcome, antethesis is never allowed to exist 
for long anywhere. For thought or reason cannot 
exist for any length of time in contradiction to 
itself ^^hought-li/e cannot bear contradictions, its 
very soul is harmonyy- The state of antethesis is 
alway's a state of unstable equilibrium.^t cannot 
rest on itself) and tl/erefore, necessarily followed 
by some sort of a synthesis that sets all doubts and 
conflicts at rest for a while, until fresh questionings 
arise creating fresh conflicts, demanding a fre>h 
settlement or synthesis. This is the general outliis® 
of the history of religious ex'olution. Faith, doubt, 
settlement or solution of the diffieutJy, creating* 
new faith, and again new doubts, new solutions and 
soon recurrently — this is the unhcisal story of 
religious progress and evolution, as much in tlic 
individual as in the rac^ 

And in the face of this universal story how can 
we set down the diflerent s/a^es of the evolution of 
religion, as w e may, for instance, that of the butterfly- 
The caterpillar, the chrysalis, the butterfly : the&e arc 
the stages in the evolution of the latter creature Can 
we similarly lay down three definite stages of the 
evolution of man’s religion? very generation has 
its own preculiar faiths. — the result of its peculiar 
experiences, mental, moral, and spiritual, — its own 
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'peculiar doubts which it seeks to solve in its own 
peculiar way leaving an exceedingly complicated 
legacy of faiths, doubts, and possible solutions for 
the nex^ Even if we skip over the minor changes 
Kesulting in tra- that are being constantly worked in 
““'s conceptions regarding reli- 
ent fircumstance^ gious duties by his advancing know- 
ledge of Nature and his changing views of himself, 
even the larger and broader tcarjsformations that 
arc preceptible after comparatively long periods 
of time, scarcely give us materials for such genera- 
lisations as will justify our laying down a definite 
number of stages of universal religious evolution. 
For the very simple reason that the character of 
these transformations is not the same, or even is 
not similar, in all -religions. 

In tracing the evolution of Hinduism, for ins- 
tance, it has been the usual practice with modem 
students, to take the Vedas, the Upanisads, and the 


Turanas, as marking its three pri.ncipal stages of 
growth. But when we examine the Vedas closely, 
n-e find tlut these cover not one hut man v stanes. In- 
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ancient anecdote^ But even ^the Sanhita texts 
of , the Vedas, which are r^arded as the 
most ancient portion of these Scriptures, do not 
refer, it is clear, to any one particular period of the 
primeral history of the’ Indo-Aryan family, nor to 
any definite stage of their mental or social evolu- 
tion. .^here are verses in the Rig- Veda, for 
intance, that verj' distinctly refers to the time hen 
the Vedic Aryans were engaged in jungle-clearing, 
that is, when they were In the earliest stage of evo- 
lution that sociology or Anthropology* has been 
able as yet to trace fn the history* of the human 
race. The view of the jungle-fire as a friend of 
man, in as much as It “shaves the surface of the 
6arth and clears it of all ha\ ing gro>vthsJ/ like a 
clever barber^_^arly conveys the memory' of the 
times when man was engaged in the arduous work 
of clearing the earth for his habitation. Side by* 
side with these texts, which are, however, not very 
numerous — we find others that could have been 
composed only' by' a people that had more or less 
settle down to an agricultural life ; while there 
are other texts again, that give us a vivid picture 
of a people who had, to a very large extent, attain- 
ed a civilised state, who liv-ed in cities, built stone 
structures, possessed horses and elephants, and 
used them in their wars, who rode and fought on 
chariots, and adorned their persons with gold and 
silver ornaments, who had developed laws and ins- 
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titutionsof a comparatively advanced type for their 
social and civic government All these records 
could not belong, surely, to one and the same 
period of the. life pf the Vedic Hindus, 
nor mark, in any way, one single epoch or stage of 
their social or mental growth. Even there is a 
marked evolution in their religious ideas as between, 
for instance, the first and the tenth Mandala of 
the Rig-Veda, — a gradual growth from a parti- 
cularistic and naturalistic to a kind of universal 
and monotheistic • idea of the godhead, — as seen in 
the well-known text f. The one truth, the Brah- 
mins call by various names, such as, Indra, Varuna, 
Gadutmat, Rudra &c. It is not at all reasonable, 
therefore, to treat this varied collection, even of the 
Sanhita texts,, as marking one stage of Hindu 
evolution. The growth of these texts, — from these 
that are undoubtedly representative of the earliest 
known period of Indo-Aryan evolution to those 
as in the tenth Mandala of the Rig-Veda, for ins- 
tance, that indicates one advanced synthesis, — could 
not by any means be accounted by the five hundred 
years that Trofessor Max Muller gi\Tis as the out- 
side limit for their growtlr in such an absolutely 
arbitrary and summary fashion. Professor Balgan- 
gadhar Tilak basing his calculations upon astrono- 

* Prof. Max Mnllct nonld coll it not 'tono-theistic but 
llcno-theistic. 

+ EVam sad bipra tadasti *tt. 

4 
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mical and gcolos«cal evidence, the truth of which 
would be more clifTicult to contest,— would give as 
many millenniums and sometiiing more also, to 
measure the growth of the existing Vedic texts, as 
Prof J>Iax Muller gave centuries. And how can 
we then take the Vedic Sanliitas, not to mention 
tlie other branches of the Vedic literature, as repre- 
sentative of one single stage or moment of Hindu 
evolution ? 

And the .same remark applies to the Upani- 
shads also. Not to take cogm'zanee of those Upani- 
fchabs, like the Gopal-Tapini and others, that arc of 
an obviously modern, or what, at any rate, may bs 
boldly called the post-Pauranic period of Hindu 
history,— even those that have boen accepted as 
canonical by ancient commentators, do not bear 
proofs of an absolutely single stage of thought and 
speculation. It is clear that some of these belong 
to later, like, for instance, the Swjtasio:ifttra and to 
a much earlier period. Professor Max Muller gives 
203 >'ears as the probable period of the growth of the 
Upinishads, and here also his conclusion is unsup- 
ported by any valid evidence. But even two hundred 
years may, under certain circumstances, be not a very 
insignificant period of a nation's life and history, 
and they m&y work, as sve know from our own 
times, mighty changes in the thought and life of a 
people, such as can never be brought together under 
one single step or stage or moment of their evolution. 
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How can we class all the Upanishads together 
then? And there are distinct evidence of violent 
conflicts of thoughts and strivings after a settle- ■ 
ment and solutiory of thes^ in the canonical Upa- 
nishads themselves^' as we shallseein detail when 
considering their contributions to Hindu evolu- 
tion. In some, for instance, the earlier ritualism 
of the Vedas is absolutely condemned, marking a 
distinct period of Antethesis. In others, which 
evidently mark what may be called a stage of Syn- 
thesis, there is a clear attempt to work out some 
settlement, some compromise, some via media bet- 
\veen the way of knowledge or Brahmajnana and 
the way of works and rituals, or Karma. Indeed, 
it is impossible to study tlie Upanishads without 
marking in them a long and laborious course of 
conflicts and settlements, of progress and evolution. 
And like the Upanishads, the Puranas also are 
many, and the so-called Paoninic Hinduism, with 
its e.xubcrance of symbolism and ceremonialism, is 
not as some people seem to think, a pathological 
development of Hindu thought and theology, — but 
mark a distinct advance upon those of the Vedas and 
Upanishads, and cover not only a long period but 
many courses of real progress and evolution. And 
finally, are we to understand diat all progress in 
Hinduism ceased with the last of the canonical 
eighteen Puranas? Some of the Tantras are of 
later date. And what about the successive 
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commentaries of these Puranas by sectarian thinkers 
and propagandists ? What about the comparn- 
. lively modem movements, and more particularly 
the Bhakti-movements, or the m(^\'cmcnts of Love 
and Faith, both Va5<hnavitc and Saivite, in N’or- 
them as well ns Southern India? nie-^ arc 
pertinent questions anti they tend to show that 
even modem Hinduism is not a fossil, U not an 
objeetdesson in religious degeneration, — but still a 
living, gro\ving,ehanging,cxpandmg.evoIving thing. 
And of a living thing or thought it i.s impossible 
to mark, except In a vei>' arbitrary and unscienti- 
fic way, definite and limited stages of evolution. 
We can trace tlic histor>' of a living organism, and 
Uus htstocy wiU necessarily Indicate the different 
moments of its evolution, but there is no n^arrant 
whatever, to fi-x these moments down to an>' defi- 
nite number. * 


I 3 Prof. Calrd’fi Stages of Religious Evolution 
Critically Examined. 

This characterisation of the earliest phase of 
human beliefs as known to us,ls, in one sense, true; 
but the term “Object” is essentially a philosophic 
term implying relation to a Subject, and as sugges- 
ting any differentiation In consciousness, between 
the Self and the not-SeH which this term does 
• Calids EvoIqUod o{ religioo. 
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seem to imply, Objective would seem to mean 

^ . surely, a ffood deal more, when 

Professor Caird* , ** , 

calls the first ofthe applied to the earliest phase of 

thTOEWhiSftJu’ God-idea, than is justified 

facts. In the first place, any 
and the essential form whatever of a God-idea, is not 
this stage is that ^ Universal feature of the earliest 
God phase of human religion known to 

among other ob- primitive culture. There are tribes 
jects.f' ^ 

among whom religion appears 
in the form of a common and social custom 
alone. Leaving these cases aside, even where 
religion, as understood by us is discovered as a 
specific fact or institution, the word Objective 
would hardly express adequately the central idea 
of it. .Jilan in the objective stage, according to 
Professor Caird, looks upon himself “as an object 
among other objects," and lie conceived his God 
' also as such. But is this analysis of the idea of 
himself of the primitive man strictly accurate ? 
Has he really any concepts? He forms, no doubt, 
some generalisations. Without some such genera- 
lisations there could hardly be any association of 
ideas and without such association of ideas 
tHere could be mio memory. But e%’en lower 
animals base memory, which also must possess 
some background of generalisations behind even 
mere animal intelligence. If these rudimentary 
generalisations could be called concepts, primitive 
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m.in may claim to have them, but he has tliem 
only In common with the higher orders of the 
animal kingdom, liut the concepts that are gene- 
rally recognised b)’ us as such, tare, ho^\ ever, more 
advanced and organiser! forms of thought. They 
arc the fruits of renection, and the carl{e>t stage of 
primitive human intelligence can hardly be called 
reflective. It would hardi)* be correct, therefore, it 
seems to us, to .say that at that stage man cither 
knows himself as an object, or that he knows any 
other thing as such. The truth is that in this 
stage man knows himself really and absolutely as 
his body— as tall, or short, lean, or fat. uhite, or 
black, strong, or week, hungrj’. or full, happy, or 
miserable, or as moved or calm, as .safe or frighten, 
cd and so on, and this is about all that he knm\s or 
feels of himself directly. To this he adds also 
some indirect knowledge of himself, derived from 
others, as having been bom of such and such 
parents, and belonging to such and such family or 
tribe, and has-ing, as such, certain social obligations 
This is all that primitive man, in the earliest 
known state of his mental evolution, really knows 
of himself And this, surely, is not knoning him- 
self as “an object among other objects," unless the 
expression is taken to mean simply that man 
at this stage knons himself, just as he knows the 
things about him — only through his senses — bj' 
means of his perceptions and such crude genera- 
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lisations as are common to all intelligence, animal 
or human. analj'sis of his experiences, in the 

light of our own advanced thought and philosophy, 
which out of the implications of his immature mind, 
does present him iif the shape in which Prof. Caird 
describes him. IVt see that all the while primitive 
man ivas looking upon himself as an object among 
other objects, but he did not exactly see himself 
in this light He approached himself as much as he 
approached ei-erything else, simply through the 
gates of his senses. That seems to us to be the 
real truth. And whatever distinction he made 
between himself and others was simply a distinc- 
tion of me and not-me; and not in any sense of 
Self and not-Self or of knower and knosvn or Sub- 
ject and Object And Prof. Calrd's terminology 
seems, therefore, to us to be open to considerable 
misconception, and we would prefer to call the 
earliest phase of the evolution of religion as the 
Perceptive or, following Prof. Max Muller, the 
“Naturalistic" state, using the term naturalistic in 
the sense of unrefiective, in which the words 
“nature” and ‘•natural” are not infrequently used in 
common parlance. 

But the reading of advanced philosophical ideas 
and intentions into the history of religious evolu- 
tion is patent throughout Prof. Caird’s study of 
this subject As he calls the first stage of religious 
evolution the objective stage, s6 he calls the second 
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stajjc the subjective stage, and the third or last 
(li) wjiai Prof, stage he characterises as the univer- 
stage. In some religions there 
nwms ftficr iin js a phase which may very propsrly 


cimiins ftficr iin js a phase which mav %’crv propsrly 

..bjccJi'emvl fifM , „ , . . 

».iai?c.c3nncvcrl>c bc calleci SUbjCCtlVC, but in SOi/tif 
Mali’ '-.fjitfmr elf religions only; and even in these, 
ly''“'arUU Vme ** ^ possiblc to provc, we 

of reiiRioua pro- arc afraid, that this is the second 
projy-rlj ealW Stage in tlicir evolution. Hut we do 
'^wTju'nY”" The see this strictly subjective phase 
Ui>ARrthA<\^ 5n all religions, because, owing to 
difTerence in race-charactcrislics, the religious senti- 
ment had not cver^nvherc the same original spiri- 
tual sense to Mork upon, by which alone could a 
strictly subjective character be developed in any 
religion. The particular phase of Hinduism repre- 
sented by some of the ancient Upanishads may 
well be called subjective, we admit For in the 
religion of these Upanishads ^lere is a distinct and 
preponderating emphasis on the subjective to the 
more or less entire neglect or denial of the 
objective. Here the subject is constantly set up 
over against the object, and practically \vhile all 
reality is appropriated by the former, the latter is 
relegated to the realm almost of dreams and 
shadows. The subject or the Self is the Truth, 
the object or' the not-self is untruth. The subject is 
everlasting and eternal, the object everchanging 
and ephemeral. Tlie subject is the reality, the 
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object IS mere appearance. The subject is absolute- 
ly independent of and different from the object. It 
is pure being. This is the keynote of these Upani- 
shads. No one can read through these Hindu 
scriptures without being impressed with their 
intense, their excessive and exclusive subjectivity. 
And coming to these studies after those of the 
naturalistic poetry and ceremonialism of Vedic 
religion, this subjectivism of the Upanishads does 
seem to mark a fresh phase, if not a new stage, in 
the evolution of Hindu religion. The same thing, 
though in a much less accentuated form, is also 
marked, to some extent, in the evolution of the 
re mar not be ancient religion of Greece, tvliich 
‘‘'w bews evidence of e phase of 
Rion of Greece. naturalism prior to the philosophic 
speculations of the later sages and seers. And if 
all religions were like those of Greece or India, 
Professor Caird's classification would have some 
justification. But all religions are not alike, have 
not had the same original endowments, nor the 
same historic setting We do find a subjective 
phase in Asyan religious evolution, it is true. But 
do we find it clearly marked in the m'olution of 
the non-Aryan systems? Is there any trace of a 
truly subj‘ecti%'e phase in the history of Judiiism ? 
The characteristic of the subjective phase — prof. 
Caird’s subjective stage — as described by himself is 
that here God is apprehended as the subject, and 
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as such stands eternally apart from all objects. 
TJot or.tf wDoj.j where do we find God appre- 
^ch Uw Old hendwl thus in the Old Testament 

Tcitanicnt m »-ain 

(cFTB corfc'pfird- rccofds? When and whcTC? There 
in^»uge. objective^ or as ^vc would 

prefer to call, a perccpth-c phase in Judaism, as we 
shall see later on. Tlicfc is a later phase where 
God is apprehended as a Super-sensuous Being, 
but at no time was he apprehended really as the 
subject by the ancient Hebrew’s. The God of 
Judaism is super-sensuous, but super-sensuousness 
Is not the only, nor an absolutely essential charac< 
tcHstic of what is called the subject in philoso* 
phy. He is omniscient but even omniscience does 
not directly and necessarily cancel all objecti- 
vity. Either we must accept the term subjective 
in a much looser sense than is admitted in 
philosophical literature, or wc must confess that 
evTii an Omniscient being is not necessarily tJie 
Subject or the Absolute. We are all subjects in 
relation to our objects : we are also objects in 
relation to other seifs or subjects. Our being a 
Subject does not preclude— -except at the final 
analysis of the concept subject which leads to abso- 
lute monism — our being also at the same time ob- 
jects. God may similarly be omnisdent and may 
have the whole creation for his object, and yet, in 
as much as he becomes an object of our knowledge, 
he too becomes to us an object When, therefore. 
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God, whether He be seen or unseen, finite or in- 
finite, becomes an object of man’s knowledge, the 
religion which apprehends and presents him as 
such, becomes objective. And mere omniscience 
or omnipotence or ^loy other attributes ascribed 
to the Deity in such a religion would not lend to it, 
what Prof. Caird calls, a subjective phase. 

In the entire range of human religions, so far as 
it is known to us, the religion of the Upanishads 
alone can claim really to present a truly subjective 
phase. Because there is absolutely no suspicion 
of any objectivity in the Upanishadic conception 
of the Deity. The* Upanishads distinctly saj that 
the Supreme knows ever; thing but 
Alone distincih of there IS no knower. And thus 

mkn'Siw'Sf'th. *l«)' olf '•>' ''"T ’■O''’-- 

Sflpretne who objective ideas concerning the God- 
knowteieryibins .... . , 7 ■ 

head. Is he then ab5olutel> un- 
known and unknowable? Yes, reply the Upanis- 
hads without any doubt or hesitancj . * 

»T fT^ 5T ^ IPTT 

“Tlie eye docs not go there (/. r to IlrahmanV 

* Kc»^A t j'At’.i'ixakl I J 
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the speech does not jjo there, neither docs the 
mind or the understanding. We do not know iL 
Wc kno\v not how to impart instruction about it. 
It is distinct from what is known, it is beyond uhat 
is unknown ; this is wliat wc have heard from 
former teachers who have cxplaincti it to us." 

Hut this nescience is not the final teachhiK of 
thtoe scriptures. All lh.at it means is that Krahman 
li means iKi« ilie Unknown and unknowable os an 
^roAman H un- chjcci. But Brahman is known and 
known and , , , 

knowabiff M an knowablc as subject, knonm and 
known and 'know' knoivaWc, that IS,— not as the l-nourn 
fthttf aa »ot>je«. jjj knatoer. We know Brahman 

just as we know ourselves. Those who know , 
their own Self know Brahman, for the Self 
and Brahman are one. This, briefly, Is the 
real subjectivism of the Upanishads. This is the 
true subjective conception of the Deity. E\’ery 
other conception of God as an object of our 
knowledge, is distinctly objecUve. This Upa- 
nishadic phase of Hinduism is the only strictly 
subjective phase of religious evolution we know of 
in the entire range of the existing religious records 
of humanity. Do we find it as the second stage, — 
if we find it at all, in the evolution of the other 
world-religions ? Are there proofs of this phase 
in Judaism ? Are there traces ofit in Islam, except 
in the teachings and experiences of those who have 
been condemned as heretics ? Had this stage been 
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reached at any time by Latin Christianity ? And 
if there are no proofs of this, the only true subjec- 
tis'e phase or stage of religjious evolution in so 
many of the grown-up religions of humanity, how 
can we follow Professor Caird and accept it as a 
universal moment vn the evolution of man’s 
religion ? 

The third and last stage of religious evolution 
is characterised by Prof. Caird as the Universal 
stage. In this stage, the conflict between the 
subject and the object that marked the second 
or the subjective stage, is overcome by the consci- 
ousness of an essential unity between the two. 
The Subject and Object are both here apprehended 
as moments or phases of the Absolute, which 
cancels this differentiation between them imme- 
diately it is formulated. And thus, Prof! Caird 
reaches, in this the last and highest phase or stage 
^ ^ ^ of religious evolution, the philosophy 

stege which Prof, of Absolute Idealism of which he 
Sofute'^^stag^ ablest exponents in 

ihlsis^fUie^^a- England. Logically his scheme of 
lectic ofReason— IS religious evolution is correct, because 
»Uo found only m , j 

the later Upanisli- »t represents, as we ha\-e already 

*and* pointed out, the dialectic of Reason, 

Sasuas tn any Universal procession of thought 
thing LIkC an ex- * ° 

phcitandde^elop- and knowledge. But the confusion 
cdfotm. in this presentation arises out of its 

application to actual religious history. For as we 
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ha\c, no doubt, a truly .subjcctrvc plia^e in Hindu 
evolution, in the religion of the earlier Upanishads, 
so we do find a truly universal phase also in the 
later Upanlshads, and. as tw shall sec in course 
-of our investigations, in a more developed form, 
in the religion of the I'uranas, especially in the 
philosophy and religion of* (he Hindu Schools of 
Love and Faith, — both Vaishnavitc and Saivitt 
But do we find any traces of this universal phase 
in any other world-rcIigion ? Not to speak of 
Judaism or Islam, do we find It even in Christianity, 
except in the life and experiences of solitary .saints 
and sages,— and these generally 

Tudium amt i^|ong to the Catholic Church,— 
luARi can noi " ’ 

claim any such in whom what may be called, the 
Ch^iniiy*" is Christ-consciousness assumed a 
c«ta^ "soUtary form, cancelling all con- 

indiTiiioait, Sects flicts if not all dilTerentiations, and 
and Schools. revealing itself through all crea- 
tion ; as well as, in a feeble though e.xtremely 
pregnant note in the philosophy and culture of 
the Alexandrian Fathers, and also in that form of 
philosophical Christianity which has come to be 
associated with tlie name of Hegel, the new school 
of Christian Theology to which Prof. Caird him- 
self belongs? 

It seems to us, indeed, that the scheme of the 
evolution of Religion, presented by Professor Caird 
is somewhat arbitrary and sobjective. He marks 
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■three stages of this Evolution. But why three at 
all ? The dialectic of Reason suggests no doubt three 
logical stages of evolution, but can ^ve apply it 
Chronolc^ically chronologically to any particular 
SrJ’yrWentrS'n hisWr/ of religious eifolution? 

IS, therefore, athi- Thesis, antcthcsis, and synthesis, or 
trary and subjec- > j i 

tive. The mometiu homogeneity, differentiation, and 
of the dialetie of . . - j i. -t. 

Reason ever repeat- integration, these do represent the 

l°g!<= °f ‘l'<= evolutionary process. 

sent the dynamic But In actual course of evolution do 
aspect of itC.a pro- ^ 

cess of eternal gen. not these follow one another very 

rapidly, and is not the circle repeat- 
tieally inseparable almost endlessly in the history 
of every form of psychological evolution ? In 
thought or reason, thesis, antethesis and synthesis 
do not appear, at any time, in what may be charac- 
terised as a static or stationary aspect. They form 
an ever-recurring circle. Thesis, antethesis and 
synthesis represent, so to say, the dynamics of 
reason or thought. The whole process is in perpe- 
tual motion. Thesis as soon as formulated, com- 
mences to create its own antethesis, which also im- 
mediately sets in motion its own synthesis. The 
logical process of evolution is really, as we have 
said, a process of what Christian theologians call, 
eternal generation. And in evolution, whether 
biological or psycholo^cal, it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to say where one stage ends and another begins, 
and consequently we cannot; as a matter of fact 
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divide these stages at all. All such division must 
be merely theoretic, abstract, and arbltrarj* ; and at 
best -it can onl>*'be logically but never chronblogi* 
cally true. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Source of Religion 
§ 1. Max Muller's Theory of its Origin 

Philosophy of Reli^on, or what Max Muller 
preferred to call the Science of Religion, as far . 
as it has been investigated and worked up, traces 
Modem inveiti- the origin of the religious pheno- 
'n nature-worship or 
ia jwture w-or- ancestor-worship. Hume, and 

snip or anees- . . . . ,, , 

ter irorshjp— Md. following him, Herbert Spencer» 
ler and Spencer attribute the birth of religion to an- 
estor-rvorship. Max Muller, on the other hand, 
has sought to trace the origin of man’s reli- 
gious consciousness to his mtuitions of the 
Infinite within and his contact with and contempla- 
tion of the natural forces and phenomena without, 
which acted as the first stimuli to quicken his 
inner intuitions of the Infinite. But both Spencer 
and Max Muller seem to us to present only a 

, , half-truth. Prof Max Muller de- 
Max ’Ifuller 

rather inconsis- nnes religion as the sense oi ttie 


religious evolution was a science, 
Tor the exact terms. Vide Seicnee of Religion. 

5 
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when he presented an abstruse philosophical term 
as expressing the \’ery essence and substance of 
the phenomena which he undertook to investigate. 
Science goes no further than the indefinite: it knows 
no Infinity. The highest point in mathematics, 
for instance, though for courtesy’s sake called an 
infinity, is really not infinite but simply indefinite. 

If it can at all be called an infinity, it is what may 
be called a spatial infinite, which, ever>' student of 
metaphysics knon's, is no infinity at all, but is only 
another name for that which the vision of man 
cannot comprehend, and in thinking of which the 
mind of man loses itself in immensity. But true 
infinity is not realisable by the eye, but by the self, 
the spirit, which itself Is infinite. The Absolute 
alone is Infinite, and not science but philosophy or 
metaphysics alone can reveal the Absolute to us. 

But though the ultimate meaning and truth of the ' 
Infinite or Absolute can only be realised and attain- 


ed by deep abstraction and great 
He, perhaps, mental and moral excellence, the 
tjon ofthc Abso- result of long and laborious train- 


‘"S ond disciplines, there is, yet. it 
sense ol the Un must be admitted, a general and 
Voown, present r ,• . i- • 

througboot the vague feeling or intuition of it 
rvhote process of . 


tion, u the Lack 
gioand of all. 


with, his longing for, his groping 
after the Absolute does constitufe. 


therefore, the universal back-ground of his religious 
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life And experiences, Stnd this vague sense of the 
Unknown, if not really of the Infinite, is present 
at every step of the evolution of human religion 
from the lowest to the highest. And in this sense 
Prof. Max Muller’s definition is capable of defence. 
B ut where it fails is in its interpretations of the 
Infinite, as actually apprehended by the primitive 
mind. The sense of the Infinite is intuitional- 
n . . . , But every intuition needs external 

Bat h» \iTiuU- ^ 

tion consists in and objective stimuli to be quicken- 

the position thnt ■ . .. . . j • 

this sense of the activity and consciousness. 

iS'Wmt What fa the objective and external 
stimulus that, acting upon the mind 
of man, first quickened, however feebly it might 
be, his intuitions of the Infinite, and thus gave 
birth to his religion ? It is Nature, says Professor 
Max Muller. The “infinitely large" and the “in- 
finitely small” things and objects about him quick- 
ened man’s earliest intuitions of the Infinite. The 
sky, foremost of all ; broad expanse of plains, some- 
times ; lofty mountains ; meandering rivers losing 
themselves in unknown realms and coming also 
from unprospected r^ions ; — the sea, the forest, 
the phenomena of light and darkness these and 
similar natural objects and phenomena aroused 
men’s sense of the Infinite. This is Prof Max 
Muller's view. It is partly true also. But only 
partly, and its lack of fullness is a fatal limitation. 

A definition must cover, and an explanation must 
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meet, the whole field and eveiy phase of its object 
Professor Max Muller’s fails in this. The Nature- 
sense, so to say, had, no doubt, a potent influence 
in the dev'elopment of religion among" Arj'an- 
peoples, but surely not among all peoples. In others- 
Bn tho^h „!.■ emphasis is not on 

ture-note is promi- man’s Contact with his Nature-sUf- 
nent in early Hid- , 

dnism.^einflaenee roundings, but rather on his rela- , 
b social organism to 

, ong Ac Chinese. which he belongs. Among the 
Chinese, for instance, Nature is approached through 
the prism of the social experience, and interpreted 
in the terms of the Social Hfe The head of the 
social life, the Emperor, is also the head of the life 
of Nature, and he used to issue edicts deposing the 
heavenly bodies just as he did in regard to his 
earthly mandarins. To trace the origin of the 
religious sentiment, therefor^ to man's sense of 
Infinity as quickned by contact with his Nature- 
surroundings, would fell to meet the case of the 
Chinese, and to some extent, perhaps, even of the 
Semitic races, with whom also the social sense 
seems to have dominated ov-cr what may be called 
the Nature-sense. The religion of Israel is called 
covenantal religion; it on-ed its originto a corenant 
or contract bet%veen the God and the people of 
Israel. In the Old Testament the expression Lord 
of Hosts means in the earlier stages, simply the 
Co mm a n der of the Army of Israel,— an idea fully 
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supported by the theoratic form of the social and 
the Jews, government of the early Jews. 

It is only subsequently that the 
celestial army of stars and planets came to be inclu* 
tied in the “hosts" of the Lord. And this shows 
very clearly the social emphasis of Judaism, in the 
-entire literature of which the Nature-note is exceed- 
ingly feeble and subordinate. Had Professor Max 
•Muller applied his theory of the origin of the religi- 
•ous sense, to the religious history of the Chinese, or 
even to the history of the Old Testament religion, 
he would, we are sure, have himself discovered the 
fatal limitations under which it laboured, and for 
which his interpretations of the phenomena of 
human religions have failed to some extent 

The fact, really, is that what Prof. Max Muller 
•calls, in a somewhat loose way, the sense of the 
Infinite, is only a consciouness of what may be 
called the “Not-Me.” This *'Nol-Me" is what man 
comes to feel first of all, surrounding him on all 


sides,— opposing him sometimes, and, perhaps help- 


Mat Maller’s“ln- 
finne” fcnd C.nnl's 
‘ol.ject’mran.pcr 
rwps. the ‘not-me 
Which sorrounds 
the primitive m.-tn 
on all tides and 
ool or contact and 
conflict withwhich 

hit sehjjwin 

■ -It w the 
as contrasted 
’■nh rii.wr. * 


ing and befriending him at other. 
The so-called Infinite of Prof. 
Max Muller is only this “Not- 
Me" of the primitive m.an, and it 
would be absolutely correct to .say 
that man’s religion grows always and 
evco’ivhcrc out of his contact and 
conflict with tltis “Not-me". What 



Prof. Caird characterises as “object,” is only this 
“Not-me”. Others have called the earliest phase 
of religious e\'olution, as particularistic, instead 
of objective. But like Prof. Cairds “objects,” their 
“particular” are also found, at the final analysis to 
be only forms of the “Not-me,” — what in Hindu 
Philosophy is ’ characterised by the general term 
Idavi or this, that i^ what is not Altant or I or me. 

But this is speaking in the terms, it may be^ 
said, of the unknon-n, what in mathemetics is 
called X and Y, the “not-me” is an unknown 
quantity, and maj' mean, therefore, as much or 
as little, as Prof. Max Muller’s “Infinite.” No, 
by no means so. For this “not-me” is a very 
tangible thing to primitive man. It 
■not-Hnrsetf that IS the Power-not-Himself that cons- 
‘'“■'•>5 “O'* “>ntrols Um. In , 
ia his actWtjes. ^is nature-surroundings the primi- 
tive man stands perpetually face to face with a 
power-not-Himself that curbs and controls his 
activities. He sees it in the roaring thunder, in 
the rushing storm-wind, in w'orld-devouring forest- 
fires, in running volumes of water, in cataclysms 
like earth-quakes and tamadoes, as well as, at a 
later stage, in the nio\-ements of the heavenly- 
bodies, and the mysterious play of light and dark- 
ness at nights, and at daivn and e\en-tide. AH 
these are his "Not-Me;” represent powers and 
personalities to him that ha\e a hold Upon his life 
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and that can mahe or mar bis happiness at their 
of]h'”‘?"GSeS Per“P''°n Ihi: Not- 

and the Hindus on- Me in nature is the orfein, reallv 
gimte from the per- f , •'* 

cephonofthe“Not- nature-detties whether found 

JlIsM.'ltet “mS ancient records of the Hin- 

clucion isft hasty dus Or the Greeks or of anv 
CenerahsaUon from , .... ^ 

this fact. other race. All the mere promi- 

nent Vedic gods, like most of the earlier Hellenic 
deities, belong to this class. And it is, evidently, 
a consideration of these that had led Prof. Max 
Muller to attribute the earliest quickening of man’s 
intuitions of the Infinite to his contact with and 
contemplation of the awful mysteries of Nature. 


§ 2. Hume and Spencer’s Theory 

Nature, however, is not the only aspect in 
which the “Not-Me” or the "Power-not-Htmseir’ 
that sought to control man, stood facc'tO face with 
him, in the earliest state of his existence. As in 
his Nature-surroundings primitive man saw and felt 
the presence of a Power-not-Himself that stood in 
opposition to his desires and activities, so also in 
his social life, in the authority of his tribe, in the 
rites and customs enjoined upon him by tribal 
law and tradition, that had behind them the sanc- 
tion of his ancestors, primitive man became, at 
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every -step, conscious of a controlling and awful 
, outside agency. While Max Jlullcf 

Bni the pnmitive . , . „ r 

niin fouMhimsclf s.iw, from liis Study, Specially, of the 

primitt\-c records of the Aryan rcli- 
iiamcands^^f Powcr-not-Himself that 

seem In gcncrtiiM quickened man's earliest conscious- 
iraitng thi4 £«t in ncss of religion, In his nature- 
“TJlfpSii' ,T'I" surroundings.- Hiimn and Herbert 
ceifer Worship. Spencer, from their special examina- 
tion of the records of the .life and thought of 
savage man, as found in books of travels, saw this 
Power.not'Himself only In the social authority and 
traditions of primitive man, and the one took 
naturc-wofsliip as the first expression of human 
religions while the two others took ancestor- 
worship to represent that earliest phase. The 
fact, ho\ve%'er, is that the earliest phase of religious 
evolution testifies to the presence of a dual force 
acting upon the instincts of man, one, what may be 
Man’s earliest called thcNature force,giving rise to 
dueiSadmlf^ worship of what has been caHed 
— nature anil Nature deities, such as are found in 
*”“**^‘ early Hindu and Hellenic religion, 

the other, social forre, which led to the worship 
of ancestors, as the source, the sanction, and the 
fountain-head of it Out of this dual consciousness 
of a Power-not-HimseUi — that manifested in 
Nature-phenomena and in social authority, — man’s 
earliest religion seems to ha^-e grown up. 
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§ 3, Man’s earliest Religion product 
of both Elements - ; 

Indeed, as Nature formed an essential factor in 
the life of man, so did also Society, at every stage 
of its growth. His nature environments have been 
as constant a factor of his evolution as his social- 
Boththe factors ^^vironmenk' We know of no time. 

thehistory of man, when he’ did 
not live in, and form part of, 
some social organisation. Itts his relation, organic 
almost, and pre-historic, with other men and women, 
forming members of one and the samei community 
or tribe, speaking the same dialect, observing the 
same customs, tracing a common origin, that really 
differentiate man even in the most primitive state 
from every other species of animal, We can 
•conceive of no time when man was not a social 
and even pre-historic research furnish no 
evidence of such a period of human evolution. 
And this social bond has universally constituted an 
essential element of his religion? In fact where we 
find absolutely no idea of a god-head, no injunc- 
tions regarding worship, no records, direct or in- 
dfrect, of any instinct or sense that inight be 
referred to the Unseen, wher^ in short, we find no 
trace of what is usually known to and understood 
by us as religion, even there ive find this obedience 
to social authority, in the form of observance of 
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social customs, as the onlj' substitute for religion. 
But his social environments supplied only one-half 
of man's religious tncenthx, the other half ^'as 
supplied by his natural or physical enWronments. 
_ . And these ttvo. Nature and Society, 

Tliocgh lltere are - » , 

eon'jclcralile van constituted altvays the two agencies 
im ih«inn worked Up, everywhere, the 

lems consciousness of mankind. 

But there has been considerable 
rariations in the emphasis that has been laid on 
tliese two essential' stimuli and \-ehicles of man’s 
religious-ideas. In some people, the emphasis has 
been on Nature, In others bn Societj', while in 
some, again, it has been fairly diWded behveen 
them two where the emphasis has been stronger on 
the Social than on the Nature environments, as it 
seems to have been, for instance among the Chinese, 
faj Among the ^nd. in another fashion, among also 
^locse «Ba ^ Hebrmvs as well, there, Nature- 

11 e bre w s the 

^onger wcmI forces have been viewed and ex- 
the pressed in the terms of the social 
10 Its own ttnns. jjfg j rejations, — the conception of 
a social hierarchy rising, in gradation, from family- 
authority, represented by the worship of ancestors, 
to the ‘imperial authori^', represented by the 
Sovereign, the earthly manifestation and instru- 
ment of the Roj’Sl-dead, is transferred also to the 
Government and oiganisation of the physical 
world, as we see in China ; or the conception of an 
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earthly theocracy is transferred to represent o 
similar rule in Nature, and the hosts of Yahveh 
represent an earthly army here, and an army of 
stars and planets above, as we find in the records 
of the children of Israel. Among the Arj'ans, 
however, this emphasis has been, it seems, very 
fairlj» divided from the earliest times, beh\ een tlie 
Nature-forces and the social-authority, and we find 
in the Vedas a dual religion, so to say, one consist- 


ing of the worship of Nature-deities and the other 
that of ancestors, and these two lines of religious 
sacraments -and duties run parallel to each other 
throughout the entire course of the evolution of 
early Vedic Hinduism. And even in subsequent 
evolution, as the Nature-deities gradually united and 
coalesced, so to say, in the conception of Brahman, 

,, , „ the One Ttuth — the £^am Snt, 

\o) But Among . , , ,, , 

the early Vedic as it IS put in the tenth Mandala of 

phMirwM'faw'iy the Rig Veda, SO the social deities, 
fhe'^^o the ancestral spirits, also united 

and coalesced m that of Prajapati, 


Brahman represented the highest synthesis, in 
In ahigher st^c the pre-Upanishadic stage, of the 
naturJi^e^itKs gia* Nature-Gods while Prajapati repre- 
SS'h rented that of the social Gods or 
t^cephon of ancestral spirits ; and Brahman and 

Brafimau and the . . . t-. j . 

social-deities sj-n- Prajapati, like the Devas and the 
Pitris, divided Vedic worship equally 
between them, for a very long 
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period, it seems, of the evolution of primitive 
Hinduism. And even when It reached the stage 

of monotheism, the soct.i!-cmpliasis 
In ilie hich«t ... . ... 

»¥nihc*Mormonn. UMS nol entirely lost, but Prajapati 
"'‘IS still retained, ns we shall see 
■<»-vn>H-v on, in the concention of 

»oeia|.cmp?iaii\. ' * 

HirJvnya'jarbha, the first bom of 
Urahman, the origin of soei.t1 life and order, the 
first teacher of truths, the first promulgator of Law. 

Hut Society forms 'oz/c essential element of 
man’.s religion. The ^ther essential element h.is 
been supplied by h»s physical environments. In 
the earliest .stage. Ids mind was n.iturally absorber! 
by terrestriar phenomena. He was then engaged in 
clearing the earth, and making it fit for human habita- 
or tlic phenn tion. His mind svas, naturally, fi'«- 
cd on the earth. At thissuse fire 
ih« tcrrcitul and niust have pl.iycd a very important 
Ihosc IiaviBe more . .. „ . . . 

direct reference lo part »n his Iilc. Primitive man first 

stood face to face with fire, in its 

Arc rmocc in that natural manifestation of jungle-fire, 
respect, in evoU* ^ ® 

ing relicion cons — self-produccd, forcst-dcvouring, 

cioomewm tiLin. and o\^r-whelming to both 

man and be.ast, >'Ct ultimately turning out to 
be the greatest friend of man, in as much as it 
cleared the surface ofthe earth of both beasts and 
vegetation, opening it out, thus, for human habita- 
tion. Fire, therefore, we find in the Vedas, des- 
<ribed as the first -bom of the gods. In the jungle- 
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clearing stage man had, really, no leisure to con- 
template the majestic sweep of the heavens. He 
was then too absorbingly, engaged in fighting his 
terrestrial enemies, and overcoming the obstacles 
that Mother Earth raised before him, to indulge in 
pleasant dreams of the Sun and the Moon, or the 
brilliants of the blue vault above him. Celestial 
phenomena came later to receive his notice, and of 
these storm and wind, thunder and lightning, must 
have received much earlier no'tice. The heavens as 
the panorama of light and darkness or as a s>’mbol 
of all-embracing, all-peiv'ading immensity, which 
Max Muller calls the symbol of the Infinite, enter- 
ed much later into man’s reflections, to form, thus» 
an element 'of his religion or a \‘ehicle of his wor- 
ship. But natural objects and phenomena, whether 
terrestrial or celestial, supplied ahvays, at e\'ery 
stage, and everywhere, one aspect of the great Not- 
Me, through which man first commenced to feel 
after his Slaker, while his Society formed the other 
aspect of it And the truth, about the origin of the 
religious sentiment, does not lie. therefore, either in 
the theory of Hume or Spencer on the one side, 
nor in that of Max Muller, on the other, but partly 
in ^oth ; the full truth being found in the com- 
bination of the t^vo. For man’s 
religion has always been an attempt 

' SiSSm™-' I"'* •“ “> h's 

•iwnc nature-surroundings on the one 
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side, and to his soctal-sarroandings on the 
other. 

Religion ma}', therefore, be defined, with the 
Greeks, as Harmonj' : theharmony of the individual 
man with his en\ ironments in e\’ery 

It u the harmony 

of the indindoai aspect and department of his Jite 
activities, as uell as, in the 

hisher stage, tte hjjrher and more spiritual stages, 
narmonv of the ^ t> > 

twier self to the harmony also \nth his inner self— 
ooterJife. inncfideas. Ideals, desires, aspira- 

tions, and cravings, and his outer life and activities 
and the social and civic institutions in and through 
which that life and those activities find their instru- i 
ment and fulfilment And the true Historj' of 
Religion is only the history of the attempt that 
man has always made, with \-ar>dng success, to 
adjust himself to his physical, his mental, his moral 
Hiiiory of Reh- O'" social, his CIVIC and eojnomic 
“"d'tions. a"<i. through this pro- 

sre adjostmcnt or gressive adjustment to de\x!op the 
bftrmoiiy of the , '' ^ 

self to the various highest possiDuities of his nature, 
^diri^ and realise the loftiest promise of 

realisation. hIs SOuL 

This, it seems to us, is the view of 
religion, in its most general aspect that 
a comparative study of the religious experi- 
ences of humanity most fully supports. It 
supplies>a key by which almost e\'ery religion may 



be unlocked, — from what is called the lon’est 
. , forms of animism, fetishism, or 

Thisu the view ' 

ot reunion most totemism, to the highest forms of 
consistent with the - .. . .* 

comparativ-e Study monotheism Of theosophy or gnosti- 

of^e «nde reh- cism, whether Hindu or Chnstiari or 
poas experiences ’ _ 
of humanity. Islamic 
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evolution of Religion. 

$ 1. It Evolves with the Evolution of the Views 
of Self and not’Self. 

Contact with the '^Not Mi* in its dual aspect of 
„ . . Kature-force and Social-Authoritj', 

Religions life , '' 

grows with the IS the originating cause, then, of the 
growth, of man’s ... • . .. 

contact with religious consciousness in man. It 

. Srou-s and expands, necessarily, 
qiieiit mertase of ivith the groivlh and expansion of 
them. this contact, and the consequent 

advancement in man's knowledge and ideas con* 
ceming his natural and hts social life and Umita> 
tions. All differences between one religion and 
another is explicable by the different estimates that 
man has formed in different countries and at 
different times of these two aspects of his Kot-Me, 


as tt'ell ^ by the difference of the emphasis that has 


Scierce or philo- 
soph} of Religion 
IS the stndj of the 
tartationsfts well 


been laid, by different peoples, on 
one or other of these dual factors of 
their life. The study of these %-aria- 


as of the under 
lying unity of the 
different estimates 
of the two aspects 
of the “Xot Me” 
in different emm- 
tnes and by differ- 
ect peoples, by 
cntksd obsem- 
tion and proper 
applxabm of the 
histno-co m p a t a • 
live method. 


tions, as ^\cU as of the fundamental 
unity underlying them all, tvith a 
view to work out the general laws 
and principles in\*olved in the origin 
and growth of human religions, is 
the object of ivhal may be called the 
Science or Philosophy of Religion- 
And, as we have already said, the 
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methods of investigation liere are the common 
methods of Science, namely, observation, experi- 
ment, comparison, classification and generalisation, 
to which must be added the two most important 
methods of investigating living and grcrwing objects 
and institutions, namely, the comparative and the 
historic method, corrected, verified, and illumined 
by the general law of psychological or mental 
evolution. 

Religion being, thus, in its broadest and most 
universal sense, the attempt of man to adjust him- 
self to his " ITot Me'' with a vle\v to the realisation 

-j .. of his own highest end, the evolu- 
tivolntson of . . ® 

Corre*- tion of religion must, necessarily, 
Sion *ol *m^n's foUow the course of relationship in 

CorrMponds to through life, With this NoUMe. 

the b^olution of . , • j j c j *4. I 

tiw view of him- And, indeed, tve nno it always in 

actual history that man’s religion 
has always changed or ad\’anced in accordance with 
his progressive or changing views of this Nol-^fe, 
as his views of this Not-Me also have, themselves, 
changed and evolved, in accordance with man's 
changing and advancing views of himseif 

Man’s relations with his Not~Me are of three 
classes. The Not-Me is, in the first place, an 
object of man’s knowledge. All his senses operate 
on and through this Noi-Me. He sees it, he smells 
it, he hears it, he touches it, he tastes it,— in Nature, 
6 
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and he feels its presence and power in his relations' 
with it, in his social life. By these means he comes 
to know of the Not-Me. IVIan here is, though he 
may not always know it himself, — what we would 
(a) This is doe, advanced knowledge call, 

in the 6nt place, knower of the Not-Me, the Not- 

to the leUaon of 

the knower and Me is the object of his knowledge : 
w™ th^^f Md fac Is the subject, the Not-Me is his 
thenot-self. object. This is one relation. And 
it is the character of e\*ery relation that any changes 
in one of the factors of it, brings on a change neces- 
sarily in th^otber factor also, so far as the particular 
relation is concerned. Consequently man’s vietvs 
of himself have always changed with his altered 
views concerning his Not-Me, as his changed ^news 
in regard to the Not-Mehavealso changed similarly 
his own estimates and ideas concerning his own 
self. Change in man’s nature-surroundings owing 

, to his migration to a different and 

lUostrated in the 

ch^esinrehsion distant region of the earth is a real 
i" So also is 

alien social o^- what contact with an alien social 
Tusation. . , 

organisation must necessarily work 
in the other, the social aspect of his Not-Me. And 
these changes hare contributed verj' largely to rery 
distinct changes in man’s religious ideas and 
ideals where even the original religion seems to 
have been one. Diflerenres between Judaism and Is- 
lam are of this class and character, as well as the 



'differentiations that are observed in the religions 
of ancient India and ancient Greece. In the one 
■case these were brought about by the dispersion of 
the Semitic, in the other by that of the Aryan race. 

As the Not~Me stands to man in the relation of 
.(b) Secondly, it hnower. or object to sub- 

is doe to the ject, SO also it Stands to him in that 
, relation of the ^ . t • j n*- 

«niojer and en- Of enjoycr and enjoyed, Man not 

between |jnows the Not-Me through 

his perceptions, but every act of 
perception calls up sensations of either pleasure 
or pain, and thus, man, stands perpetually 
related to the Not«Me through his sensations 
•Of feelings. And here also, progressively to 
man’s capacity to fed, as well as to the Not^ 
Me's power or opportunity to make him feel, 
‘his relations with it must change, and such changes 
must necessarily lead to important developments 
m his religious ideas and ideals. 

« And, finally, the Not-Me is not only an object 
(e) Thirdly it is man’s knowledge or of his emo- 
duc to the rela- tioiis, — is not something that he 
tionof the agent . 

and the object perceives by his senses, or some- 
^^!^ion between causes him pleasure or 

pain, fills him with admiration or disgust, or awe 
•or contempt, — something that works upon his emo- 
tions, but it is also something that calls forth , 
his energies and impels him to some form 
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or Other of activity always. Incur present state, 
there may be things that we perceive about us but 
which neither draw nor repel us. In these cases per- 
ceptions do not evoke emotion, and in the absence 
of emotion, the will is not moved. But this is large- 
ly, if not wholly, due to the comparatively 
higher stage of mental evolution that we have- 
reached. In this matter, the adult man or woman 
in civilisation differs veiy much from little childreni 
whose perceptions are uniformly associated with 
sensation and volition. It is universally observed 
in babies. Savages, not trained to habits of reflec- 
tion, are like babies in this respect, and the neces- 
sary relation between perception, sensadon and 
will-movement is proved more clearly in their life 
than in ours. But the Not-Me is to us, as it is to 
them, equally subject to the operation ofthewill. 
Man knows the Not-Me, and stands to it in the 
relation of subject to object He feels the Not-Me 
and stands to it in the relation of feeler and felt, — or 
as we have in Sanskrit,enjoyer and enjoyed — Mhg * 
— Bhogya-Bhaktaram. He is moved to 

action by the Not-M^ and stands to it, thus- 
in the relation of agent to the object of his activity. 
The actnahhes course of evolution in reli- 

reladOT is determined by the actualities 

determfne ihe'oflhis triunc-relation in which man 
course of Evola* , , . , »t 

tion of leii^on. stands always to his Not-Me, as re- 
presented by his Nature-environment, and his Social 
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•organism, the changes in this triune-relation ac- 
'Counting for hts changing ideas both of his Deity 
• and his Duty. 


§ 2 . Its Psychological ProcesSt 

The course of religious evolution must, therefore, 
be studied as an essentially p^chological phcno- 
The process of nuenon. U must be studied, that is, in 
futton js" leariya the light of the evolution of human 

Psychological reason, human emotions, and the 
phenomenon and , ^ . 

shooidbe studi human will. The earliest stage in 
e asaueh. psychological evolution must 

mark the earliest stage also of religious evolution, 
and so on the two courses of evolution must, 
necessarily, advance along parallel lines. 

In the earliest stage of mental evolution we find 
three things, namely, (i) Perception of sense-objects 
•(2) Sensations of pleasure and pain, and (3) Activity 
to attain the one and avoid the other- This is, in 
most general terms, child psychology. This is also, 
more or less, the psychology of primitive man, in 
■the earliest stage. This is what may be called the 
naturalistic stage of human culture. 


• • (A) Its Naturalistic or Perceptive Stage. , 

Man here is not but little removed from the. 
brutc creation. His senses are his main guides in 
life Instinct is in possession, here, of his reason. 
When he reasons at all, as he must necessarily do 
In the nawraiis- taking his experiences of yester- 
Evoluton ® guide for to-day, he does 

the perceptions, SO instinctively, so to ' S3J', and not 
sense-fcelui«, ms- , . j „ 

tiDcts and imnal- by any consaous, reasoned, process. 

MS of the child His e.Kperience is limited. His vd- 
man supply the 

otyects, tnorivea sion IS narrow. His generalisations 
will towhodj of - , , j • . 1 . 

bts worship. are few, such as are observed in the 
pTay of intelligence even in lower animals. 
His emotions also are of a very simple charac- 
ter. The complexity observed in the thoughts, 
emotions, and impulses of civilised man 
is absolutely unknown here. And his activities 
are also ’of the simplest, the most direct 
and crude nature. This is the inventory of the 
mental life Q,f primitive man. And his religion 
also is in perfect consonance with this life of 
perceptions, sensations, instincts and animal 
impulses ; — perceptions supplying the object of 
his worship, sensations the motives for it, and 
instinct and impluse furnishing the methods and 
appliances, the rites and ceremonies of his- 
worship. This may very propcrl>' be called the 
naturalistic stage or phase of religious eTOlution. 
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And, as we haw already said, this term natu- 
ralistic, or as .we would ourselves preTer to call it, 
perceptive, would seem to be a more accurate 
characterisation of the first phase of religious 
As this first cvolption than Prof. Caird's ob- 
^fie'renUaVed’^ jective, because they follow more 
“'ty. It should closely, perhaps, the dialectic of 
®ot« aocaixtely ^ * w ^ 

Mttiied'NattiTe- reason. In the dialetic of Reason, 

•PercephVe^^snd first or earliest stage is that of 
wWch *^'^lmpii« unity,— undifferentiated and homo- - 

differentiation be- genous unity. But the term objec- 
iween subject . , , 

wia object. live presupposes dinerentiation, 
breaking up, that is, of this homogeneity ; for 
there can be-no consciousness, strictly speak- 
wg, of an object without that of a subject, 
which stands over against It. Where the subject Is 
unconscious, there is really and truly no object 
^ther. Indeed, the first movement of knowledge 
IS an undifferentiated perception, and mere percep- 
tion, thougl^ it docs generate knowledge by differ- 
entiating it from other perceptions and putting 
them on a line, (integrating) with it, does not im- 
ply differentiation of subject and object Indeed' 
what may be c ailed, in some sense, a pure state of 
nature, is decidedly a state of homogeneity. In 
our mental life it is the stage where no distinctions 
have yet arisen between the know er and known, 
between subject and object, except that of me and 
not-me All knowing in this earliest stage is almost 
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entirely perceiving, an operation of the senses 
without much analysis, reflection, or generalisa- 
tion. It is therefore that we prefer to call the 
first stage of religious evolution, as the Naturalis- 
tic or the Perceptive stage. 


? (I) The Earliest Stage Essentially Perceptive. 

And the actual histoiy of human i religions sup> 
ports this nomenclature. In the earliest stage the 
senses play a dominant part in the development 
of the religious sentiment The Deity here is not, 
really an invisible, supersensuous Being, but are all 
visible and "sensible” gods and godesses, only 
though visible, there is alivays something “uncanny” 
and mysterious about them, something that sug- 
gests hidden powers for good or evil 'and undis- 
covered possibilities. And this element of mystery 

. , is essential to raise an object or 

The butory of . 

human rpLgions phenomenon, how’ever close and clear 
othenvise, lie within the 
of man’s senses, to the posi- 

element of myv tion of a thing to be feared, and, 
tery involved. . ^ ' , , . , , . 

therefore, to be worshipped, that is, 
cither conquered or propitiated. But this element 
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of mystery notwithstanding, man’s earliest religion, 
like the earliest phase of his mental life, is essen- 
tually one of perceptions. We should like, there- 
fore, to characterise the first and earliest phase 
of human religion as Perceptive, instead of 
Objective, , 


Religion originates, as we have seen, in man’s at- 
tempt to adjust himself to his Not-Me. This Not-Me 
presents itself to primitive man ahvays and every- 
where in the dual aspect of Nature-Force and 
Social Authority. And, in the earliest stage, both 
Nature and Society arc viewed by man absolutely 
through the senses, unassociated with any reflec- 
hon, except what is essential to the excercise of 
memory, and what is, consequently, common to 
all animal intelligence. Even in this stage funda- 
mental di/Tcrences are observed in the religious 
ideas and acts of different races. Among some 
the emphasis as we have said, is more 
in this caii]«st on their social life than on their 
on*the*wHaua*v Nature-environments ; among others 

pwts, the i«sis j'j jg ntore on the Nature-environ- 
oi seiKe-pcrcep- . . 

lion IS common ments, perhaps, than on their social 
life; while among certain races, 
from the veiy beginning, so far as we can see from 
their most ancient records, this emphasis seems 


to have been pretty fairly divided between the 
natural .and the social aspects of ihsir Not-Me. 
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But whatever difTerences might, thus, be obsei%-ed 
even in the earliest phase of their ewlution, bet- 
ween different religions, the fact of their being based 
essentially upon ^nse-perceptions is common to 
all The earliest Vedic deities,*Agnf, Vanina, the 
Maruts, Rudra, Indra, the twins Aswjnf Kumars, 
are all visible objects. So also are all the oldest 
Hellenic gods. So also is the earliest God-percep- 
tion of the Hebrews, insptte of all their claims to a 
superior and supernatural revelation of divine 
truths, El-Elohim, translated as Lord Almighty 
in the English version of the Old Testament, walks 
the earth, and is visible to his first creatures. 
Adam and Eve see him. and he sees them, and that 
this seeing is literal and not metaphorical is proved 
by their hiding themselves from their creator, and' 
by the creator calling out for them, showing 
that he could not see them in their hiding, and 
their answering him from their secret shelter. The 
entire stoiy is clearly the record of a verj* human, 
that is, sensuous drama. Scholars are of opinion, 
no doubt, that the stoiy of the Fall is not original 
to the Hebrews, but that they borrowed it from 
others. But whatever maj- be its source, the fact 
is absolutely undeniable that this story in the Book 
of Genesis represents the perceptive phase of reli- 
gion, and even the Jews must have had such a 
phase, as otherwise it trauld not have been possible 
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for tlicm to adapt it to their traditions. All those 
Ami there » no rcmn.anls of vcrj' old records, no 
cosmogonies 

in ilie light of cvcrj'whcre arc, more or less, and 
in a there is absolutely no justification 
hvcMmce. j-Qj. * iHtgrpi-ctJiig these passages iir 
the light of our larger experience, in a 
figurative sense. The Negro who, in obe- 
dience to ancient custom, still offers in our 

O'vn time, food to the tree or the bush that 

been worshipped from time immemorial 
his ancient forbears may say that the 

invisible spirit of the tree cats the invisible 
essence of the olTcrings, and it is, there- 
iore, that though eaten, the food, apparently 
remains the same, (t) but still, it is a fact that 
his primitive ancestors made no distinction, like 
him, between the tree or bush, as they saw it, 
and its invisible spirit. Such a consciousness 
would presuppose the cognition of the self as 
distinguished from the not-self, a conciousness of 
the soul or spirit ol man as not only differentiated 
from, but absolutely independent of the body. 
Yet nowhere, nay not even among people who 
have had, it seems, an original endowment of a 
spiritual sense, is this consciousness seen so 

( I ) Sec Tylor's I'nmitue Caltnre anil Early Histofj" of 
Mankind- 
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fully developed m primitive culture. The ear- 
liest conception — if we may at all apply 

the term to what was only a perception — of 
the god-head was nowhere that of an inrisible, 
The early con- supcrsetisuous being or tiling, but 
of something which, .though 
or perceptual cognisable bv the senses, was still 

though shrouded , . , y , 

in awful mj-s- shrouded in. some profound or 
awful mysterj', either owing to 
its very nature, or owing to some memories 
associated, by tradition, with it 

Indeed, not only In the Book of Genesis, but 
even in Exodus, where we come across the records 
of a somewhat ad%’anced phase of Judaic religion, 
tve find mention of a “sensible” god-head. Elohlm 


_ . walked the earth at Eden : and was 

tb« Csd. ’ 

dus innioi of s seen and heard with their mortal eye 
h«d^^**sho^ and ear, by Adam and Eve, in 

CTCB in an «d Jehovah, the new name'in which 
the God of Israel presents him- 
self to Closes, in Exodus, is also seen by him, 
though somewhat mediately, in, or through, or as, 
a burning bush. Yahveh talks to Sfoses even as 
Elobim had done to Adam. He too is a 


visible, and tindoubtedly an audible God, Grad- 
ually, however, he passes out of both man’s sight 
and hearing. But even long afterwards the tradi- 
tion is kept up ; and the Ark of Shilo becomes 
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the symbol or nmemonic of the old \'ision and a 
whole party of Israelites are punished witli imme- 
diate death, in verilication of the old saying of 
Yahveh, — ^"no man shall sec God and live” for 
foolishly, and possibly dn a sceptical spirit, pr)’- 
ing into' the sacred mj'sterj*. 


(II) The Perceptive Character of the Cod- 
Experience In early Hebrew Records.'— 

In fact, the sensuous or perceptive character of 
the God-experience of the early Hebrew records 
ID In G.n«U Genesis 3, 8- 

3- 10. wc read .—“And they heard the 

voice of the Lord God u’olkins in the garden 
in' the cool of the day; and Adam and his 
wife htd ^lemselves from the presence of the 
Lord Qod^hnongst the trees of the garden.” (8) 
“And the Lord God called unto Adam and said 

unto him, slF/wrtf ur/ ?“ (9) 

"And he said, / thy voice in the garden, 
and I was afraid, heeause I teas nahed and I hid 
myself." (10) 

And next, follows what sounds like an enquiry 
into the facts of their disobedience : God asks 
Adam ; he refers to Eve ; he next asks Eve. who 
refers to the serpent, and they are all punished. 
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The same pcrccptK'e God*cxpcriencc is re- 
corded also in Genesis 4, for here also God appears 
. . before Abel and Cain, and has a 

(Jr)Jn Genesis . .... j 

4. long «invcfsc with the latter, and 

being punished for kilting his brotlier, Cain 
“went out from the presence of the Lord and 
dcwlt in the land of Nod, on the east of Eden.” 
(verse 16). 

In the ne.xt place, God rf/i»ts his creation— 
(Genesis 6. <5 and 7), and sends the flood, but ap 
jjcars before Noah and directs him to make the 
In Ark and go and take shelter in it 

6- After the Deluge, Noah builds an 

alter unto the Lord, and offers burnt offerings on . 
it. “And the Lord smtlUd a sweet savour; and 
the Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake ; fire— (g. 21*^2) 
The Lord appears before Abraham, however, 
subsequently, "in a vision" (15. i.); bdf he talks 
(,v) In Genesis to him ashedid to Adam and Noab — • 

*5 But the visible sign does not yet 

pass away. For, when the Lord made a co\'enant 
with Abraham, just after the manner of the ancient 
Hebrews, (15-9-10) though the terms of it were re- 
vealed to him in “deep sleep" (is-ia-io&c) the ac- 
tual ratification was mad^ as was the custom, by 
the Lord passing between the pieces of meat, 
as “a smoking furnace and a lamp of fire’’ (15. 17)- 
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Subsequently, however, the covenant ts re- 
affirmed by God who "talked with” Abraham^ (ly. 3.) 

The Lord, next, comes 'Wotvjt" to Sodom and 
Comorrah to “see whether they have done altogetlier 

(V) In GtrnMis according to the cry of it, which is 

come into him, "and if not," (he 
says) “I will know” (Genesis 18, 21). 

Next we find the same perceptive God-experi- 
•encc, distinctly, repeated in the case of Jacob t — 

“And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled 
a man with him until the breaking of the day. 
And when lie saw he prevailed not against him 
(Jacob) — he said — Let me go, for the day break- 
eth. And he (Jacob) said, I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me. And he (the wrestler) said 
unto him (Jacob) what is thy name ? And he said, 
Jacob. And he said, thy name shall be called no 

(VI) In Genesis more Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince 

thou hast power with God, and with 
men, and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him 
and said. Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. Where- 
fore IS It thou dost ask after mj' name ? And 
he blessed him there. And Jacob called the name 
of the place Peniel ( 5 e the Face of God) : for I 
have seen God face to face, and ray life is preserv- 
•cd. (Genesis 32. 24 " 3 ® 

In Genesis 35, 9— * 5 . »s recorded another “ap- 
pearance” of God to Jacob, and his converse with 
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him, and 'also how God pointed out the spot where 
Jacob had first talked to him, so that he might 
(Vit) InCfTvr- build a pillar there, in memorj’ of 
“* 3 S- ofthe cfc-ent;— “And God went up 

from him (Jacob) in the place where he talked with 
him. And Jacob set up a pillar in the place — and 
called the name of the place «-here God spake with 
him, — Bethel" (verses lo — 15). 

It would also be impossible to deny that the 
God-cxperience recorded of Moses in the Old 
Testament is also of a distinctly perceptive 
kind. 

In Exod 3-2, where is recorded the first vision 
of Moses, we read — ‘ihe Angel of the Lord ap- 
peared unto him in a (lame of fire out of the midst 
of a bush, and he looked, and behold 1 the bush 
vill In Eiodus burned with fire, and the bush was 
not consumed. And Moses said, I 
will now turn aside, and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burnt And when the Lord saw 
that he turned aside to see, God called unto him 
out of the midst of the bush, and said, Iiloses, 
Moses. And he said. Here am I. etes (verses 2-4) 

A reference to Isaiah. 63, 9, tells us what the 
Angel of the Lord means, — it means not a'mes- 
fiX) In Israel 6 . senger of the Lord, but h\s presetice 
“In all their affliction he was afflicted, and MhicattgeV 
of his presence saved them etes (Is. 63-9) 
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Subsequently, wc read of the Lord going before 
(X) In ExcyJui the Israelites, in their journey 
through the wilderness,— -“in a pillar 
of a cloud" by day and “in a pillar of fire" by 
nighL(Ex. 13. 2t.) 

And all these bear ample, and it seems to us 
absolutely convincing evidence of the perceptive, 
the “sensible" or sensuous character of the ear- 
liest God-cxpcriencc of the Hebrews. 


(Ill) In Mahomedanlsm. 

Even Maho mmed, the most iconoclastic, and in 
iome sense, the most rationalistic of the founders 
of religion, though he did not scr 
God, yet /leani his voice in mount 
Horeb. If it be said it nas not audi- 
tion, but cognition, not a sensuous 
but a soul-experience, expressed in 
the terms of the sensuous only, still 
the actuality of the visions of his 

disciples visions of him and All and others, could 

not be so explained away. Nor should we forget 
the comparative^' advanced state of Arab cons- 
ciousness and culture when Mahommed was bom. 
Islam belongs, really, not to the perceptive but 
to the reflective state of religious evolution 
7 


The percenthc 
element in ^Ia^lO- 
TnedanNm-in Ihe 
visions of Ma- 
hommcil ami Iiu 
discipUs— (hough 
IsHm, really, tic- 
longs to the re 
flective stage of 
religijus evolu- 
tion. 
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(IV) It cannot be entirely Subjective. 

All these, however, disappear from the later 
Jewish records. It is no longer God himself who 
appears directly to man, but hts angels, — bene- 
Elohim, — the sons of God as they are called, be- 
come messengers between God and man. Gradu- 
In utcr je»Tsh these pass out of the stage 

of Judaic religious thought and imagl- 
■messengmof nation, and not God, nor even his 
angels, but most frequently the 
“Voice of God," comes to the Prophets 

comjBC. AtUjt, to communicate to them, and 

.inthebewTesu- , A . 

merit, the Spirit through them to the people of Israel, 

vL^te^ofm*3es* the wishes and admonitions of 
cendseponjestts. Yah^'ch. until we find in the Xew 
Testament that neither the visible presence of God, 
nor that of his angels, nor e\-cn his •S-oicc” comes 
to man, but it is the Spirit of God that descends, — 
and here also in a visible form, though evidently 
s>’mboUc — upon Jesus immediately sifter his bap- 
tism to declare that this Is his Son in whom he 

is welt-pleased. And the gradual 
The early r*r- . - . . ** 

cepti*® »**s« dropping out, in these records, of 

previous visions and auditions 
nercrl*oHe<ie»' of God is e.vtrcmely Significant, as 
UfciT -B . indicative of the fact tliat Jn the 
earliest st.'ige, even according to Jewish tradition, 
man did bold intercourse with %-isible and audible 
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gods, and this vision, in any case, was not entirely 
subjective. 


(V) Its end Sensuous. 

The earliest phase of religion appears to have 

been either nature-worship ancestor-worship or a 

■combination of both. And, in every case, the 

object of man's earliest religion was cognisable, 

•either directly or indirectly, by his senses. The 

T. „„ nature-deities were all visible and 

in nawr«-wor- 

MMpor (io«e«or- audible objects, and the ancestors 
worshipMaoxn- , . l -r-t. 

biiution of u«h "'Cf® *lso, in a way, such. They 

human beings, having all the 
cci(^Mbie by the poutrs and functions and forms of 
visible men and women, though re- 
moved, by death, from the field of their earthly 
labours. These ancestors appeared, often 
times, to their children in dreams and thus 
testified to their existence, and not infrequent- 
ly even indicated their wishes, their plea- 
sure or their wrath, through the same psycho- 
logical phenomena. And it is well-known that to 
the primitive man, his dream-life, 
tedancestorsa^^ though mystowus and awful, was 
ewngindrnms. f,ot a bit less real than his waking- 
life, and that his dreams supplied much ampler 
materials for his crude but absolutely natural and 
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unsophisticated religion, than even the experiences- 
and activities of his waking hours. So, from what- 
ever point of view vve examine the earliest recorded 
or c\'en the earlist conceivable, state of human re- 
ligion, we find that it was almost entirely a pro- 
duct of man’s sense-activities and his sense-life, 
the only life, that is, that he may be said to ha\’e 
Inthisstoj^ihe had then. His deity was ahvaj*? 
also sctisamiA— something that he perceived by his 
senses. The end that he . sought 
avotdauccofpain- through his religion was the fur- 
therance of his earthly, his animal, his sensuous life 
^he knew then of no other — the attainment of 
pleasure, and the avoidance of pain, both being 
almost entirely sensuous ; and bis mode of worship 
was also sensuous. Where religion appeared in 
tlic form of submission to custom or tradition 
alone, as we find it in some savage peoples, 
there also the motive was the safety and pleasure 
of the individual or of those who were dear 
and near to him. 


(Vi) It Is unavoidable. 

Nor, indeed, is there any warrant whatever, 
even in the experiences of the most developed forms 
of human religions, for looking down upon these 
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primitive efforts of the human mind to reach itself 
•out to the Absolute or Infinite, as belonging not 
only to a lower, but essentially and generically, 
an altogether different plane. For, can it be held 
Christianity or Islam, the 

ticluJ c'^perieticc* two most iconoclastic religions of the 
oflsUmnnJ the ,, , , , 

Christian coasci- 'vorJd, has been able completely to 

I'wThonefwn! beyond every form of sensuous- 
*beir religious ideals and cul- 
si-n.’eof rciigioiu tures. What, for instance, are the 
‘Ic'^pcst experiences of Islam ? Do 
all gather around the re- 
^ysaffortiitipi lationsthat are realised by the faith- 
>uml«veiy fom ful with the Prophet ? And how are 
noicf l?’'’yane Cultivated? Is it not through 

'ju:te the Contemplation of the earthly 

frrnn tlwt of the * 

higher Ktigioo* Ufc and even the fleshly form of the 
ejpemnee^ Hazrat, or of his immediate disci- 
ples, AH or Abubekar and others ? The lives 
of the Mahomedan saints all bear testimony to 
the fact that some, at least, of their profoundest 
spiritual experiences gathered around the vision 
ofMahommed and his personal friends and disci- 
ples. And ^^very devout .Mahomedan would, 
we think, unhesitatingly admit, that in the pro- 
foundest beatitudes known to Islam, the figure or 
the person of Mohammed is always or almost 
•always present in the consciousness of the devote^ 
And the same remark applies to Christianity as 
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that in ilic carlitst state of the evolution of rclifjiou, 
the object of human worsliip was alwap either 
visible objects or phenomena, or some wible 
social authority. Man docs, in primitive culture, 
see and hear hh God. This much is undeniable. 
\v« tiT .stndyi'nj; the phenomena 

tcruf»c. (onsidcf. of religious c\'o!ution, are not 
duii-Ricai ' concerned here uith the truth or 
falsehood of these visions and audi- 

olarctiviii.rrfta. tions,— truth that is, in the sense of 

In) 1. r. wliethet . ... 

the true Oo'l *p- thcir objective reality. It would be 

iJiTwgir difficult to establish the objective 

m«ei/^«> V'lcu experiences of even 

through *hich our more philosophical religions, liut 

the religtims life , . . . , , 

of man progrevei this cjueslton Stands, howtrver, out- 
*iide the range of our investigation. We arc consi- 
rlering here a mental or psychological phenomenon, 
namely the original ideas of man regarding the 
deity, and how they took their birtJi. The /nt/A 
of the ideas, as a matter of actual experience, and • 
the way in which they have grown up ■ this is what 
we are trying to understand ; and this truth is 
absolutely independent of the objectivity or reality 
of those ideas and ideals. A man may, for ins- 
tance, jump olT in a fright at the movement of a 
black creeper dangfing before his face from the 
branch of a tree in a tropical jungle, taking ft for a 
deadly viper, and the fact that what he got so 
frightened at was not a viper but a creeper, will 
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^■vot disprove the truth of his fears or the fact of 
his running away from it Similarly the question 
. ^ , , here is not whether what primitive 

Am from sucli ^ 

-apointofviewitjs man saw and heard was in reality 

<3oaljt!ess that the j . » . ■ 

perceptive, forms ^ ""C nave come to understand 

concept, but whether his God- 
idea did or did not reveal itself 
through these visions and auditions ; and whetlier 
the feelings and activities that resulted from these 
visions and auditions were not what must be re- 
garded as truly religious. And when we find that 
it was so, we can safely assert that the earliest 
hnown and conceivable phase of religious evo- 
lution is what may well be called naturalistic or 
perceptive. 


(IX) Forms and Characters of its Deities. 
•Nor iitit altogether impossible to trace even the 
fonn and character of the deities or gods of this 
perceptive phase of human religions The Vedic 
deities are indicated by their very names. Agni 
The forms and and no one who reads the 

^aractersof the texts of the Vcdas dedicated to this 

Deities oflhe per 

<ipti\c‘ stage ina^ god, can mistake his actual form or 
Mtural^"s^ai character. It Is not possible, without 
s.nirce>. doiiig great violence to the texts, to 

interpretthe Vedic Agniinany but a purely natural 
sense. Agni, for instance. Is described as iiavdng two, 
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mothers, dvimatrika, ivhich clearlj' refem to the 
production of fire, in that primitive age, by tlie 
help of the fire-drill, that is, by rubbing two pieces 
of sticks against each other. We are next told 
that it is a strange character of this God-Agni. 
tliat he eats up his parents immediately he is bom. 
Like Agni, Varuna also is unmistakably this 
visible firmament, and so are Maruts, — the winds ; 
and the heavenly twins, — the Aswint Kumars are 
without doubt the morning and evening tu'llight. 
Soma is the juice of the plant of that name which 
.sened as a beverage, possibly fermented and in- 
toxicating, to the Vedic Arj-ans. Indra is some- 
times the Sun, sometimes the clouds,— the holder 
of the thunderbolt, and sometimes, in later 
records, be seems to represent the entire hierarchy 
of the shining splieres overhead. Saraswati L 
distinctly a river, and shall see while studying 
what Frofessor'^Iax Muller calls tlie biography 
of these Vedic deities, how by an exceedingly 
natural and simple process, this Saraswati came to 
develop into the presiding Deity of all liuman arts 
and sciences, and even tlie insprrer of dii-ine 
wisdom, and its personification. ^yVedic deities 
_ ^ are of two dfvas and pitris. 

^•.C.TheDcMW , , - • • 

and the jHtns of i he devas, as thetr name impiic';, 
represented nature forces and pheno- 
pers form* and mens, cspeciatlv those manifc'Jtccl 

charartfW apl'n. . . T ' . ... 

htndai 1 a tiie m the heavens ; the pitns — the 
father--, r^resented the ancestors of 
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the Vcdic Aryans, And both these conveyed to their 
worshippers forms and characters easily appehended 
by the senses and what may be called the lower 
intellect of maa' * 

We have already referred to the oldest Hebrew 
records that have come tlown to us, where we 
find distinct traces of what wehaxe called, the 
perceptive or naturalistic phase of primitive reli- 
It is difficult, houei-er, to as- 
to ascertain now certain from these records, what was 

Ire aclusl fnrm^ 

of the earliest the actual form of these earliest 
the perceptions of the Deity among the 
Semais peoples. Semitic peoples. Both Elohim and 
Yahveh are, to us, mere names. We can find out 
from the Vedas what Agni, or Varuna, or the 
‘Maruts, and otlier Vedic deities meant in real, 
sensuous life. Hut what Elohim or yah\eh really 
meant similarly, Is more than what we can saj- 
in the present state of our kno«- 
VnlnchandElo , , r .r i • , 

him are to as leoge Of Hebrew religion and 

mere Hebrew language All that we know 

Signs for God, Cot to *> 

VIC do not know of Yahveh is that it was a mere 
w hit actual mtur 

at or social ex- Sign among devout Hebrews, who 
Ki'X'i’infm expressed it by bringing together 
nouncalile comiti characters of their Alphabet — 

naliita'j of tellers ‘ 

Yodli, Aleph, Vow, AlSph and he, — 

• For illusintjons (i) Lgsptnn, (2) Bahjlonnn 
and Assjrian. Mj-tholg)* Vule-Hibbert Lectares ; and (3) Frimi- 
ti\c cultort— Vide TjKw aod Spencer 
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without any ftooktaor vowel sounds being joined to 
them, and the combination, therefore, stood as a 
mystery which could not even be pronounced. A 
similar mysterious combination also appears in 
in the Scriptures of Islam, namely, a!cp):, lain and 
mean, but without any vowel sounds and wliich 
-also is, consequently, an unpronouncable word. 
But aleph and lain, in the form of El, is a term 
common to both Arabic and Hebrew and seems 
to be the oldest word for God in the Semitic 
languages. We find it in the Arabic Allah, as 
well as in the Hebrew Elohim. This is all, that 
we know of Elohim'-also. But what was the ori- 
ginal meaning of El or Elohim,— what of Vahveh ? 
Do these terms refer to something that the primi- 
tive Hebrew or Arab, or the common ancestors 
of both saw Of heard or felt in his nature-environ- 
ment, or were they suggested by his experiences 
of or relations with social authority to which he 
was subject ? These are vital questions. E!-E!ohim 
El- Elohim r«n- is rendered into English by God AI* 
mighty. Here is evidently the idea of 
u.c^fd^’of'^Tght might, strength, power. But whence 
or power pcrceiv- <jerived ? What w.is it that sugges- 
cd in luture or . 

society. ted this term to the early Semitic 

man, as a word for invincible might or power? Did 
the perception of might that gave Elohim as a 
name for the godhead, originally grow through man’s 
•contact with some nature-force, or with his social 
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authority. Tlxesc are pcrtir^nt questions here, and 
a satisfactory answer to these questions can alone 
rcvcftl the actual object, the experience 

which evoked this god-sense in the primilixe 
peoples from whose records the present Old Tes- 
tament books were clearly compiled. 

But if Elohim .suggests its origin in the percep- ^ 
tion of power or might, whether in Nature or Socie- 
ty we cannot s.a)', Yahveh seemes to our mind to 
Yahveh. th« real suggest its origin somcwliat more 
KkM, eamt »«, definitely in social experience alone. 

Vahieh is, undoubtedly, the 
jmUism’Bhenper- real God of the covenant in the He- 

crptionvuciring 

Its place to genac- brew Scriptures, though nhat was 
tiwion! the original form through which the 

percept first commenced to grow is more than 
what we can say .or is e\er likely to discover 
from existing records. But Elohim, clearly, be- 
longed to an earlier period of the evolution of Ju- 
daic religion than Yahieh. In the Old Testament, 
though Yahveh refers to liis Covenant with Abra- 
ham he presents himself in this new name for the 
first time to Moses. It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that Yahveh came in at a later and more developed 
stage, when Judaism was passing gradually out of 
the early perceptive and naturalistic phases, 
and consequently when the old vision of 
God had commenced to grow dim and the 
process of generalisation and abstraction had 
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•ilready sfartctf tn Hebrew thou"lji to 
or less extent. 


(B) The Reflection Stage. 

But though religion takes its birth, naturally, 
in the sense-Hfe and the scn«e-exj;>cficnccs of man, 
it soon commences to transcend thesa For, our 
senses themscls-cs gradually rcs’cal tlieiV otv-n ina* 
dequac>* CN-cn to explain their own workings. They 
cannot permanently confiine the thoughts, the ideas, 
the emotions and the activities of man, with the 
narrow limits of what may be called a mere per* 
ceptive life. ,^\’itb the expansioj) ol experience, 
primitive man, like the child In civilisation \\hich 
necessarily reproduces in itscif every phase and 
process of both the physiological and the pycho- 
logical cN'Olution of the race, — commences gradually 
to compare one thing with another, and thereby 
tothink,toreason, to reflect, and thus 
slowly but surely' to transcend the 
apparent evidence and suggestion of 
rc<)irtion. the senses, and rise, step by step, to 

a consciousness of the super-sensuous. We see 
this process of slow evolution \-er>’ clearly in the 
development of early Vedic religion, where almost 
all the gods, AgnI, Vamna, Rudra, Indra, Sara- 
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swati, that clearly took their birth in the sense-ex 
•perlence of the primitive Indo- Aryans, are gradually 
vested with super-sensuous and ethical proper- 
ties. Agni which took its birth from the fire-drill 
■comes to be conceived as existing, in a latent 
form — in the shape, as it is subsequently put, of an 
unmanifested cause — in the two pieces of wood 
constituting the drill, and though unseen its subs- 
tanceor form is, thus, never destroyed, and this all- 
pervasiveness is transferred to inner experiences 
of man j and Agni, finally, becomes even an all- 
knowing Go^^imtlerly Varuna too, first appre- 
hended as this visible firmament covering and 
overlooking every living and moving, as well as 
every inanimate and fixed thing, comes gradually 


t. G. atoiUtion to be vested with the ideaofover- 
01 uniecn subs- .... , 

tantiatny, causa- lordship and omnipresence and 
slowIy, With that of omniscience al- 
and o>«lord.hip, so until the Vedic worshipper is able 
omnipresence and 

even intelligence to cry Out, almost like the Hebrew 
to Varuna. psalmist, that Varuna knows his 

uprising and down-sitting, and can find him out 
from the most secret place of the eartlij,' In study- 
ing the biography of these Vedic gods, we shall see 
how gradually these super-sensuous concepts gather- 
ed, by a very easy and natural psychological process, 
around the original sensuous and sensible ideas of 
the god-head of the early Vedic texts until in the 
Upanishads we find a phase of religion that 
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hab grown alsofnlely i}e>ond all tinge or bUipfcion 
of scnsvioiisncis. Hut e\en tlicsc books tliemsch cSv 
with all their super-sensuous and 
fnW Bufi'cu In subjective emphasis do bear occa- 
tcsCn-o-y to the Original 

sensuoubness of Vetiic religion and 
suit viMUeUiCTt. . . . ....... 

to their growth out of 

Kaiofnnishnd of the Sama Vtda, distinctly states 
how its questionings about the sujier-sensuous, 
arose out of its contemplation and e.'camination 
of sensuous c'cjwricnc^ It starts with the 
question 

Unlrt IT ftW wd*. 

^ mrr: JT2w: w Itt sst: i 


“IJy 11 horn directed, docs the mind move to its- 
OUT! objects? Under whose guidance, does the 
vital power, the first of the internal organs, perform 
its functions? Under whose leading are these words 
uttered ! Who is that God who leads the ej’cs and 
the ears to their own objects 

And it shows that the Vedic Hindu had, al- 
ready, commenced long before the time tliis Upa- 
nishad was taught, to reflect upon and analyse his 
sense-experiences, and had found out the utter 
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madc<juacy of the senses to explain 
*tage{x«*4M«frre interpret them-.elves. And when 
the imte of the insufficiency of the senses them- 
UpunuTudM and ^ 

gnJiuliy C5tat>- scIvcs was thus rcaliscd by him, 

quacy of Mrt'aoa* ‘t coutd not, possibly, take long, 
rfTO.hV'''"" •'■is. for the Vedic Hindu to 

discover the inability of the old 
naturalistic and perceptive deities to justify their 
place and character as objects of human worship, 
and we, therefore, find them dismissed almost 
with scant courtesy, by the devotees of the 
•Upanishads, 

5T ?r2r »TTf?T 5T ?rTT3fi 

HtOcI 5*^^^*^^*^* ^ 

H*?i wrer ftmfri a 

There (in Brahman) the t>uii does not shine, 
neither the moon, nor the stars, nor do these 
lightnings shine there : how then shall this fire 
(illumine it)? All these shine after Him, the Shin- 
ing (One). By his light are all these illumined. • 

* Kaihopanuhad. Chip. II. Volli II. isUi versr. 


S 
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(I) The Emotional and Vollllona! Phases of 
Heligion. 

^ Religion always concerns the whole life of 
man ; and it has, therefore, three departments, so 
,,, _ to say, corresponding to the three 

tWiiamith«vDii- aspects of the human life, namely, 
'aS”mn'fS of (I) intollcction, (•) emotion, 

IS'i!'""""’”' anti (3) volition. The first concerns 
man’s ideas regarding his deity, the 
second concerns his feelings towards his deity, 
and third his activities I’n relation to his deit>'. ^ 
And tlie character of the second and third aspe« 
of man's religion is always determined by the 
/irst. His emotions towards liis God are the 
direct fruits of his knowledge of, or his ideas con* 
cerning that God, and his religious activities or 
acts of worship are always determined by these 
emotions. In the earliest, or rvhst we have called, 


the perceptive phase of human religion, as the 
Deity Is an object of man’s senses, so his religious 

emotions arc also, really, sensations, 
(il) In the eaHi- ... , , . , . 

est »t3ge of reh- and nave reference more to his ph^^si- 
or^'^’receftrf cal than to bisinner lire.asweunder- 
tfaroogh the smses Stand that Hfe to be. Fear is the most 

troasetheeniotion . 

of fear, and the dominant feeling in all pn'mitu'e reli- 
tiTitiM wn5isi"fn gion, feararisingoul of the apprehen- 
msgie. soreeij'Ac. 50^,5 phj-sJcal pain or losy 

And from the records of \*eo' primitive peoples, like 
the cannibals of the Padlicor of Central Africa. 
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it seems that the deities in this phase of early 
religion, are almost always r^arded as malevo- 
lent, and consequently magic, incantation, sorcerj*, 
— these constitute the chief elements of worship 
here, if worship at all it may be called ; and 
sorcerers and medicine-men are their priests. 
Possession is a very common religious experience 
in this stage, and magic, sorcery, and the other 
concomitants of cannibal religion, seem to grow 
out of these curious ncr\'ous and psychological 
phenomena. The object of worship here is not 
propitiation, really, but subjugation or expulsion of 
the deity which clearly is engaged in doing 
evil to the children of man. And the most 
common forms of these magics, incantations, and 
exorcisms, are the infliction of distinctly visible 
torments on the subject. Consequently, even 
primitive magic does not work through absolutely 
unseen agencies. In the later phases, hypnotism 
and other allied psychological phenomena came to 
be closely associated with magic and sorcery ; 
and the agencies became consequently more or 
less unseen and mysterious , but in the ear- 
liest stages, these were clearly visible, and 
worked through purely physical or physiological 
means. 

We do not find this phase, however, very 
markedly, If we find it at all, in the Vedic 
records. There is, no doubt, a good deal of ex- 
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orcism, and magic, and incantations, in ilic 
niiiitratjon Vedas. Indeed, tlie best part, per- 
from the Wks. hap, the Atharva Veda may be 
said to consist of these. They are, possibly, 
the contribution of the non-Aryan and abori- 
ginal tribes of India, to the Vedic culture 
and religion,- which first opposed and sub- 
sequently, with the- wonderful adapcibiiity 
of all ethnic systems, quietely absorbed 

these aboriginal ideas and ide.-ils into thcmselveS;^ 
But whatever their origin, the.se exorcisms and 
in^nta'ions generally refer, not to 
«piriu»n<i«nemies the real Vedlc gods, but to the evil 

of men an<J hence , . , ^ ® i 

not to Vedic godi Spirits, the Asuras and the Rakshases, 
ptopec. ^ asttellas tu one's enemies-the un- 
known and known causes of the ills that befall 
man. Even ifmagic,sorcery, incantations, and ex- 
orcists and medicine-men, be accepted as represen- 
ting the earliest forms of human religion, we*find 
but scant records and recollections of those in the 
scriptures and traditions of the great world-religions. 

_ The records of the past history and 

(ii) The grea* r . r 

v,orid-ieligjons evolution of which seem to refer, 

clearly, to a later and higher phase 
and in ihem c»en of tliese religions : and though fear 

fear lead:! to pro- . 

piiiaiion. but not* IS Still found to be the dominant 
fhe motive of religious works and 
worship, tlje method adopted is 
propitiation, and no longer subjugation or e.x- 
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pulsion of the deity by the infliction 'of counter- 
punishment or counter-injury on it. 

And the form in which the god or gods are 
sought to be propitiated corresponds, veiy natural- 
... .. ly. to their sensuous or sensible 

The piopitsition 

or fire i»y character, in the earlier phases of 
religious evolutions, Vedic ri- 
tualism, iom or onirins of dari- 

iwarerorobiation* fjgj buttef and sacred and scented 
togods speaW of.a 

Wghtt cutiote of herbs to fire, constitutes, possibly, 
the Indo Aryans. earliest form, and it was a dis- 

tinct and visible mode of feeding the fire, and 
Fire was, as we are told, the first-born of the gods, 
in the Vedas. When the other gods came to 
appear upon the Vedic altar, the Vedic devotee must 
have been perple.\ed somewhat as to the means of 
making offerings to tbeny Varuna could not, 
possibly, be so directly worshipped as Fire. Neither 
could the Maruts, nor the Aswtni Kumars, nor 
Rudra; indeed, none others of the Vedic gods { 
could be so directly tended and so visibly 
worshipped as Fire. How to make offerings 
to them, must have, therefore, been a 
perplexing problem to the simple-minded 
Vedic Hindu ; ^nd with characteristic aptitude 
he seemed, subsequently, to have solved it, 
by setting up Agni or IRre as the messenger 
of the gods, — he who, not only accepted these 
himself, but also carried the offerings of the children 
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<3r man to their heavenly lords and god^ Here is 
suspicion of a somewhat advanced state of culture, 
no doubt; but wc cannot say exactly when these other 
gods also were bom in the consciousness of the primi- 
tive Indo-Aryans. One thing, however, is clear. 

The terrible Agni 

jor^ic fireutract- as junglc-firc must liavc received 
ed earhest aUen- . . . 

tion. the altcntton of his worshippers 

mucli earlier than any of the heaven- 


ly gods.^gni was, in this particular form, dis- 
tinctly a terrestrial phenomenon ^ and terrestrial 
phenomena received necessarily much earlier atten- 
tion from primitive man than the celestial pheno- 
mena, specially those associated with light and 
darkness^ Even the Upamshads, belonging ad- 
mittedly to a much later and higher phase of an- 
cient Indo-Ar>*an evolution, record 

(j'uJ Uutcvm liie 

Upuiishadi rrier the perceptive character of the 
thiwgh asTo^- ancient « orship of Fire by the \'edrc 
devotees, though condemning it as 
incapable of producing any lasting 
spiritual good.* 

H fnfl l ^ ^ ff 

•(iS) .A^ni U not only called the prieit of the gods and their 
xnessenser,— -bat also(l) Bhsiata, /.e. the Srorrr of the oblationa to 
the godi, (a) Rathi the earner of stenfiees to the godi, 
<3) .^patiaov— the mostb-vessel, the offering spoon of the gods, 
fjj The cop from which thegodsdrioL. — See Sathupalha-Eahmans, 

1 Khanda, 4 Adh. 2 Erahmana. 

(19) Agni u aUo described u the Leader — the com- 
rnaeder of the dinoe forces, who led the godi m their wars against 
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fro^^Y ■? ^ 

%^iym*n sir fawi: ii 

EWtS H^t3IJn% 

^r^TRlt II ^ 

"When, on the fire being kindled, the flame 
moves about, the worshipper should pour liba- 
tton with reverence, etc. Kali, Karali, Manojava, 
Sulohita, Sudhumravarna, Sphuhngini, and the 
bright Bishvaruchi, these are the seven mov- 
ing tongues (of the sacrificial fire). When one 
performs sacrifices at the time those flames are 
kindled, offering libations in proper time, —attains 
to the region of the Supreme God.” 


11. Ritualistic and external method of worship in 
the Perceptive Stage. 


In the earliest phase of religious evolution, so 
far as we can discover it either in ancient records 


the Asuras and Rakshoses. This fanctum was subsequently asenbed 
to Indrn, and the old idea of Aeni as the general of the gods isspr 
hate considerably helped, sobsequeotlv, the syntheses of Agnt, 
Indra, Sarya etc. into “the One Tnie “ — EJiam Sal — found in the 
'vitU-kno'im StUta of the Tenth &lastdslx of the Rig Veda. 

EiamsaJ^tfra Vahudka Viidaitli tU. 

' Maadakopanishad. I (li) 2, 4. and 
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or in the life and institutions of primitive races 
still existing, as the god*idea is uni- 
vcrsally what we have characterised 
reren^rciipVwfc**^ perceptive, or what Max Miillar 
calls naturalisticor what is described 
by Old Testament scholars as particularistic, 
— so the method of worship is also univer- 
sally ritualistic and external. IJut the charac- 
ter of this externality is. however, not the same 
everywhere, because the nature of the original re- 
ligious emotions or relations is not the same among 
all races. In considering the earliest phases of reli- 
gious worship as found, for Instance, in the Vedas and 
the Old Testament, we obser\-e a very wide differ- 
ence in the character. In the Vcdic religion and 
ritualism we 6nd what may be called a most 
pronounced note of fellowship between the devo- 
tees and their deities. There is a distinct note of 

_ friendship, mixed with that of awe 

(t) The note of , 

fellowship be- and fear, of course, in vedic chants 
t« een (he deso- , . , • > . __ 

tees and their mtintras, which we miSS very 

Vrfic«i«rcin‘^' much in the earliest phase of Judaic 
religton,jrhe relations between Agni 
or Indra or the other Vedic deities and their wor- 
shippers, are touched ahvayswith love and affection, 
and these gods are very often, if not uniformly, ad- 
dressed and approached in the terms of the family 
and social relations^ But it is very different in the case 
of Yahveh and his people. There we find therela- 
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tion to be almost rigidly legalistic and commerciaL 
(ii) The tigtdK indeed, it must necessarily ha%-e 
tej^i%tic_ ^ nnd bcco, ouing to the contractual or 
lion in the Ysj.. covcnantal character of the Yahveis- 
raitic religion. religion itself. Yahveh enters 

into a covenant with the ancestors of the 
Israelite people, b}* which he agrees to be 
their God and Lord, and give to them and to- 
their seed, the inheritance of the earth, and 
they, on their part, agree toscr\*c him to the absolute 
exclusion of other gods, and follow his laws and his 
injunctions. There is little or no- 
obierranw— re-*'* room for the play of an>‘ real affee* 
mew. lion or love in such a purely legal 

and commercial transaction ; and 
we find no trace of these softer human sentiments 
in the religion of Israel until we come to the 
times of Jeremiah, Indeed, the word love as ex- 
pressing a religious sentiment first occurs In the 

, . Hook of Deuteronomy. * In all the 

It IS a contract 

made colleetiTejy previous rccords the motives for the 
and not indinduaf , r ar i_ - i 

:y, and hence oo observance of the Yahveistic latv 

ernwions^ •'“"'an Js presented as mere earthlj’ re- 
wards, as its violation is threatened 
to be met likewise with earthly punishments. The 
whole scheme is external. In fact, the covenant or 

* Vide the UodI. of Dratcronom). Ch. 6 5 “And thou 
shalt lo\e the Lord thy God Hilhmil Uime heart, and Hith all thy 
soul, and Hiib all thy might” A^n, 30 6. ThUlast Terse is 
significant as shonmg how (hccailier perceptne. andexternal, aijd 
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-contract between Vahx'ch and the people of Israel 
baling been made collectively with the whole 
race, and not with Indiidditat member* of it, tlierc 
was little room for the play of any human emo- 
tions, as there v»as absolutely no renseofindividual 
rcsf<ondbility also, in the earlier religion of the 
licbrevs’s. It took a long time indeed, for any 

... , kind of real ina-ardness even of an- 

.... 

t\,e rthJMi ethical type, to grow in Judaism 
L^e la ^ distinct ethical note we 

time, in t.hc Pro- 
phets Amos and Hosea.* In 
the prc-propheiic period, Judaism seems, thus to 
have been, tn its own n*ay as much external, 
objective, and perceptive, in spite of its somewhat 
supersensuous ideas of the Godhead, both tn its 
forms of worship and in its general religious life as 
the ritualism of the Vedas. 

In fact, animal sacrifices arc common to both 
(W AnmulSa- *hc early Hindu and the early 
SSnSTJUS Hcbiov religio^' Attempts have 
rclijjcmi. been made to impart a superior 


cnven-uiul Weal of relfeionj had sUcad/comraenecd to l<e trans- 
fened, »nd b«otne fefl«ti»e. internal. «nd ethical. Jlcie, m 30-6, 
we read of * new ii^'ficaijon of dicnmciuon— "ihc Lord thy God 
wiiJdreonaeiieihme hcnrt,»nd the beaut of ihyieed, it> love the Lord 
ihy God with all thine heart, and whb all thy soni, that tfaoa 
jnayert live." 

* Vide the OooV of Asks and lloust. 
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•ethical significance to the sacrificial religion of 
(i) Altrapu to interpret these 

interpret ethii^dy as a Cruder symbol of the ereat 
the early sacrifices ** 

of the .Hebrews as etincal and Spiritual truth revealed 
the'EteatSacrifice passion of Christ, — the 

of Christ. greatest sacrifice ever made on earth 

—that of the “ only Begotten Son of 
God, " — for the salvation of the world. But 
there is nothing absolutely In the idea of sacrifice 
as found in Judaism, specially In its earlier percep- 
tive or laarticularistic state, to justify the reading 
of any ethical significance into it. 

1 Tl»e only thing common to both the 

J udaic and the Christian Idea of sacri- 
fice is its legality, and absolutely, nothing else. The 
j 'sacrifice of Christ propitiates the 

mon feaiurc is offended majesty of outraged Divine 
icgahsm. Law, and the sin-offerings and peace 

•offerings of the Jews had the same idea in them. 
Beyond this pure legalistic idea there is nothing 
really common between the Jewish conception of 
men7of”!rfimte sacrifice as found in the earlier books, 
love and lender- and the Christian conception, in 
nessinChnstiani- , . , , , , 

ity. which a new element that of In- 

finite love and tenderness, entered to raise 
it from the discharge of a contractual and 
legalistic obligation, to the spontaneous out- 
pouring of Eternal Lo%’e and Infinite Sympa- 
thy. Indeed, both the Vedic and the Talmudic 
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(III) Transition to the Reflective 
Stage. 

And, as we have already said, such transforma- 
tions were bound to result from tlie expansion of 
human experience and the growth of reflection. 
And the course of religious evolution may, there- 
ore, be said to proceed, from the 
iK !rf““oS M earliest or perccptii e phase to the 
•early religious tx- reflective phase. If, thus, the ear- 
pciicnees. ' ’ ’ 

Rest phase be called Perceptive, 
the subsequent phases, for a long time, may well 
be characterised as merely Reflective ; because 
these phases distinctly grow out of man’s thoughts 
and reflections on his primitive sense life and 
sense experiences. And as we have named the 
first or earliest known or conceivable phase of 
religious evolution, Perceptive, in preference to 
Prof. Caird’s Objective, to avoid the possible suspi- 
■cion of the presence and operation of any .sort of 
reflection or re.asoned process in early religious 
growth, so we prefer to call the subsequent phases 
. . of relicious evolution Reflective in 

This plOM ** 

<ommon in all preference to Prof. Cairds Sub- 
should jectiv^ because, as we have already 

«\ied sjiown, though we do not find a 

thin Subiective, ’ «>• - 

for It refers to truly Subjective phase in all religions, 

thought as d.s , ^ , 

luiet from sense we do find these reflective phases not 
no^'pro^riy^to only in the records of all the great 
Metaphysicaispc- world-religions, but in their earlier 

halation. *• 
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forms, wc find them c\’cii In the hiitorj- of primi- 
tive culture. The term Subjective Indicates the 
birth of real philosophical or metaphysical specu- 
lations, but rcflsclK-c raises no such anticiptions. 
We fmcl evidence of these speculations in the 
{j) Th« UiMni'- Upar.ishads. which may, indeed,. 

claim to be the only speculative 
•fe the re- baoksacccptcdasScripturalauthority 
^'^huniln *ieli- in the cntifc range of the religious 
CjuarSpeoiluirtfst. litenviyrc of mankind. But there .ire 
parts even of the Rig Veda, eharactensed by Ma.’c 
Muller a.s the oldest existing records of the great 
Atjmm family, that distinctly show that ^he Vedic 
Hindu had already commenced to think, to reason, 
to reflect, upon the primitive religious ideas and 
pmctices of his race long before the birth of the 
Upanishad^And we find the same process of reflec- 
tion— though nothing that might be classified with 

(b) Reflcetijn in the philosophical Speculation of the 
theOIJ Toument . ... . 

•ml !a thfunaent Upantshids— m the Old Testament 

records, .ns well as in the records of 
ancient Egj’pt and Chaldocx Indeed, we can hardly 
characterise e%'en the most advanced teachings of the 
Prophets of Israel, which represent surely a very 
de\’eloped state of Judaic culture and religion, as 
really speculative, in the sense in which we apply 
(/•) Reflceiive this term to the Upanishads. In the 
jndaitm h*» evolution of Judaism, there was, no 

niXbing lik« the , , 

sobjeetinsm of doubt, a Speculative, though not a 
the Upioishads. truly Subjective phase. Perhaps we 
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find evidences of these speculations in what are callecT 
the Maccabbean Psafms, aud in a more marked 
degree in the Cabillistic interpretations of the 
Jewish Law and the Prophets. But these are, 
practically absent from the Old Testament records, 
represent in its higher phases, simply what may 
be called reflective Judaism, as it Indicates, in 


its primitive forms, the perceptive 
Ch?L.t,a“‘S Hebrew evolution. Bud- 

Islam represent- dliism, Christianity, and Islam, 
m- the ctedal ■" ’ 

phase of Hindu- representing the crecJal phase of 

andetiT re?i^ Hinduism, Judaism, and the an- 
raJeSS^'oS religion of the Arab people, 

ginated in the respectiveU', Came into being in 
reneetive sUfte o' - . 

those older reii- the reflective state of these 
ponsMdjwturai^- feUgj^ns. and all these, in 

wa3% did, naturally, develop 
various speculative systems, repre- 
senting higher and more comple.v phases of 


religious evolution. But both Christianity' and 
Islam can hardly claim to have been at all 
speculative at their birth. Speculative Christianity 
took its birth really through Greek influence, in the 
interpretations put upon the life, 
nity'^'and'^Ishra death, and teachings of Jesus, by 
S" «TS St Paul »nd the author of tho 
came specelitive Johanine Gospel, and specialh* bv 
only long after ■' . _ , - f 

•words. the Alexanonan Fathers, Ongen, 


Clement, Tertullion and others; while we find the 
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•gro'.vth of a spsculative theolosy out of the teach- 
ings of the Prophet and the Koran, most distinctly 
in the writings of the Matazalas and the Suphis. 
But both Christianity and tslam, in their original 
•forms, do not represent a speculativ'e, but simply 
•a reflective phase of religious evolution. 

While the word subjective indicates, real])', art 

... .. antithetical state of religious evolu- 

(tii) Sabjeclinty . 

indicates n «a»c tion, this term Reflective covers 
Re^ciiorwvers this and the synthetical states 
ofit, and is, applicable, therefore, to 
a much longer course of evolution 
than Prof. Caird's Subjective. And, as a matter of 
actual history, every religion has been passing al- 
"mosl continually, through repeated processes of 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis in the course of 
its growth. It is present even in what we have 
•characterised as the Perceptive or Naturalistic state, 
as It is in the later Reflective state. What differ- 
entiates this state, from the earlier perceptii’e 
state is not its subjectivity, but its super-sensuous- 
ness. A growing sense of the 
Unseen is the principal character- 
istic of this phase of religious evolu- 
tion, thou:;h the actual conception 
of tills Unseen varies very widely 
in different, religions. In some religions, as in 
that of the Upanishads, the Unseen is apprehended 
as the -Absolute, as it is understood in the 


(iv) lUseBrt of 
refifcticm is no' 
Sabjecti'ity. bu 
Soper sensooos- 

the Unseen. 
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, (a) In the Upan- highest philosophical or metaphy- 
speculations, — as the Universal 
Absolute. and tjje Infinite. In others, 

as in Judaism, the Unseen is represented 
lb) In Judaism a practically, as.'what Mathew Arn^ 
Non.Mtumi and Called, a Non-Nktural and 
Magnified man 

Magnified Man. The Upanishads, 
however, do not represent the earliest phase of 
what may be called Reflective Hinduism. 
That phase is found in the Vedas themselves, 
and more markedly, as wc shall see when study- 
ing Vedic Hinduism, in the exegetes and 

apologetics of Vedic Naturalism, 

{c) lUndoiim ... . . . , 

Iteflectiw simply which Sought to harmonise the 

in rfegetM primitive, perceptive religion of the 
apologetics Vedas with the earliest doubts and 

of Vedic nitof* 

alism but Specu- questionings of the Hindu mind, 
u^nisads which These doubts and questionings 
realty represent the first movement 
of reflection in Vedic religion. The 
Upanishads came long after these; and there are 
traces of an anthropomorphic phase, even in 
Hinduism, prior to the speculative phase, seen in 
the Upanishads or the Vedantas. 


9 
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(C) The ImaglnaitWe or Idealistic Stage. 


In thegrowth of these anthropomorphic concep- 
tlonsconceming the godhead, imagination, naturally, 
(H rU) «f i-a- * wry important part And 

evolution of religion commences, 
eipiun- Miihropo thus, to branch out Into two lines In 
this Reflectu-e state; one of which 
dewlops religious speculation, creates theologies, 
seeks to discQi.-cf a rational ground and justification 
Refl«tfon r*- fof fcligiousbelicfsand practiccs,and 

G i CTwtM the<i- the other develops religious poetrj*, 
rttios&\i;to«ndof Cultivates the religious imagination, 
iciifiion. creates those profound mys- 

(II) TIm «• tcries of the spiritual life that 
*en« ftf subsequently become the s-en* 

ttllglOT IS in« pM ’ * 

foand inystCTta soul and essence of e\'ef>' higher 
created hy lauji- i- > , 

nitjiMi. rcligiory 

‘As ima^nation bodies forth. 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them into shapes, and gives to aifj* 
nothing. 

A local habitation anda name’. 

So docs the fancy or frensy or the imagi- 
nation of the devotee in religious history ex'erj'- 
wbere. This process is never absent, indeed, 
from religious historj' at any stage, or phase of 
it. But in the earliest or perceptive or naturalistic 
state, sense and sentiment work simultaneously. 
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•and religious perceptions and religious imagi- 
•nation exist together in an undifferentiated form. 
This is natural and necessary in the state of 
homogeneity, the earliest stage or phase of every 
•evolutionary process. In the later state, what we 
have characterised as the Reflective kState, — which 
is essentially a state of diflerentiation, though 

(III) Iniagina- repeatedly followed by higher and 

■ed h'ghor integrations, the old homo- 

S”Sii!'iSy S="=ity between sense and sent!- 

feHectJon reasserts ment IS more or less disturbed. 
Itself in later re- „ - . , , 

Bectloa. Reflection takes up, so to say, the 

sense-perceptions, and puts off the immediate play 
of sentiment around them, at least for a time. 
And sentiment thus put off are really sentiments 
killed, and it is the function of Imagination 
always to revive and resuscitate delayed or dead 
sentiments. Religious Imagination, thus, properly, 
so-called, takes its birth only in the Reflective 
and not in -the unreflectivc, naturalistic or 
perceptive phases of religious evolution. 

,^hus, we find in actual religious history that 
after the earliest or perceptive state or phases of 
religious evolution, there are, everywhere, — what 

(IV) Thus the ^ called these Reflective 

5imeinativeph.-ises phases, and following these, there 
after ‘the reflect are the Imaginative phases, the 
hi’^hMt ISS dll" highest, indeed, that have so far 
-covered upto date, been evolved in the religious his- 
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tory of the human race. Whetlier fn Hindu- 
ism, or Buddhism, or Christianity or Islam, 
these Imaginative phases stand still as the 
high-water mark of religious culture or spiritual 
lifa/” What Prof Caird calls the Universal stage 
of religious evolution, is really, characterised by 
a vcr>’ high note of idealism. In the earliest stage, 
according even to Prof. Caird. god-idea is objec- 
tive, that is particularistic. In his 
(V) T»ie S'a-e sccond or subjective stage, god- 
idea is subjective; that is here, 

call* Unneral , 

pwiosophicutiy evidently, the consciousness of 
u?«-the Deity or the ultimate reality 

thrwsghihsdialfc- thc Abstract Universal. And, in 
artMtiMddifough his third and last or Unh-ersal 
SS”' iJS >• >»>>» *>>3P' of "hat 

oniv onifer the is called the Concrete Unh-ersaL 

CBidance olliialtfr 

imagination nhich But though Philosophy establishes 
ijim* wfiiing iTe ^le truth of the Concrete Universal 
SSr'Sl fil'ovrfng its own 

Di-rinityofmaa. methods of Study and research. 
Religion, when it seeks to realise 
it, as an actual spiritual experience, has, of 
necessitj', to accept the guidance of what Is called 
Religious Imagination. All idealisation demands 
an exercise of the Imagination ; and the supreme 
idealisation which reveals matter, so to say, as the 
thought of God concretised, and man as the Spirit 
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•of God hiCArnated, can only be possible througli the 
exercise of the most superior kind of this faculty. 

Indeed, Ihough some people, in our age, may 
try to deduce some kind of a religion out of their 
own special philosophy of life, historically, that is, 
in the general c-xpcricnce of mankind, religions 
(VI) Deii-’io'M gfovs-n out of philosophies 

philosophies have, almost aU 

eiDut etpcricncfi ways, grown out of religion. In 
pTCWflep’uto^phy . .... 

awi Qtlxec words, as m the development 

rv^'''npp^yi'ng of every science, .actual experience 
mMeruii. preceded the investigation and 

discovery of general laws and principles, so 
also here, the actual religious experiences of man 
have universally preceded the development of his 
religious philosophy or theology. These latter 
have grown, almost everywhere, out of man’s 
attempt to discover a rational basis and justifica- 
tion of his actual religious or spiritual e.xperienccs. 


lltflof) of the 
world rtlipionsn- 
tabliahes the truth 
of the sialement. 


ThuSj^Indu philosophy has grown 
out of the inner mental and spiritual 
e.xperiences^of the Hindu , Buddhist 
philr.sophy, similarly, out of the ethi- 


cal and spiritual experience of the Buddhist , 


Christian and Islamic philosophies, similarly, 


have grown out of the actual moral and emotional 


•experience, of the Christian and the Moslem 
saints and devotee^/Religious imagination takes 
prscedsnee, therefore, of philosophical or meta- 
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phj'sical speculations in the history, of religious 
evolution everywhere; 

Nor can we summarily dismiss these imagina- 
(VII) 'itpvricnres as mere figments 

imagination /snot of the fanc>'. Language in drawing 
fancy but the ft- ...... - j 

caity which eor- a distinction between fanej' and 

imagination has corroborated the 

nation, the froit- evidence of human ejcpcricnce, re- 
ful source of all . . , ... 

general principtes garding the truth and reliability 
of science. jitter. Indeed, most, if not 

all, of our positive scientific truths, principles, or 
laws are the products.absolutely, of the Imagina- 
tive Faculty, All our geiieralisaiions are, really, the- 
children of the Imagination. Scientific laws are not 
IvllDIrCocovro tipprehond^ by the senses, nor are 
the religious ideu they capable of any "sensible or 
jwni^ar sensuous verification. The senses 
apprehend only particulars of our 
our religious cv experience, it is the function of the- 

pcrieDcc. , , , 

imaginative faculty to peer beyond 
these particulars and disco^-er the general or 
universal truths, or principles underlying them. 
Scientific Imaginatfoixdiscovers the highest truths 
of science. SimilarlyJEteligious Imagination reveals 
the profoundest truths of the spiritual lif^ The- 
one is as much a witness unto truth as the other. 

..... . . • The Imaginative Faculty exercises, 

(IX) In ort, science . , ^ , 

and religion, inja- thus, the highest function In our 

carries a°s from the mental and Spiritual I/fe. Itsfunction 
actual to the ideaU eVeiyivbere, whether in science- 
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or in art or in religion, — to transcend the limita- 
tions of the real and cany the reason, the emotions, 
and the spirit of man on its heavenly wjngs, on 
to the realms of the Ideal. 

And, idealisation is an essential feature of the 


(X)Theid«i.sHc third, or the highest ^stage of reli- 

s^e, then, » the gious evolution, as ‘discussed by 
highest stage of ® 

Reiigteos Evoin- Prof. Caird. His Universal stage is 
essentially, the Idealistic stage. The 
highest or the universal stage of Christian 
evolution is that wherein Christ stands univer- 
salised in humanity, and thus the love and service 
(a) In airistian. of humanity become identified with 

5ty It was reaiued the love and serrice of God or 
in Christ univer- 

sallseci in human Christ. But how is this to be realised 
thfe*ove^2nd*^«® actual inner experience, except 
Chfui° wSfV™ through the help of the imaginative 
of faculty? The Philosophy of the 
Absolute may have revealed to 
Prof. Caird and others of his School, the rational 


(4) The idea was 
realised in the ima. 
ginntion of the 
Christian saints 
and devotees long 
before it found jts 
expression and 
justification in the 
Hegelian phito- 


ground and Justification of the 
Universal Christianity , but a 
Universal Christ-consciousness had 
been realised by Christian Saints 
and devotees, through the exercise 
of their Religious Imagination, 
long before Hegel sought to dis- 


cover its philosophical or rational meaning and 
significance. * 
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In tracing the historical growth of the religious 
phenomena, therefore, \vc may veo’ safely state 
that in the earliest phase; religion is evcr)'avhcre 
perceptive and sensuous, gradually, hower'er, it be- 
comes reflective and supersensuous, and finally it 
ConclMon*— 4 Cascntial’y, idealistic or 

ll«iceth«rer€ep imaginative. And if we have to 
me,iheKe(!e«ne , 

and ihe imsgim divide, for the convenience of the 

<if«rs*^e7in>jie Students of the religious experiences 

I'isto'y or coorM r’*' 

eaeh earlier Stage rcliglous c\-olution into definite 
the later nage or , ,, ,, 

nagei exm la a phases or stages at all, we must cal) 
loppres^ed ferm. phase PcTCcplive, the 

second Reflective, and tlic third Imaginative, from 
the fact that though perception, reflection and 
imagination are all present at every state or stage 
of the religious phenomena, in the earliest states 
perception dominates reflection and imagination 
both ; subsequently reflection domi- 
Eroiotion of any nates both perception and imagi- 
nation, and ultimately imagination 

light of these Qf idealisation dominates both 
stages of growth. • , 

perception and reflection. This, it 
seemes to us, is, in most general terms, the history 
of Religious Evolution. The Evolution of parti- 
cular relisions must, therefore, be studied in the 
light of this general or universal process or princi- 
ple or law. 
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§ 3. Evolution does not Explain Original 
Differences among Religions. 


But this general or universal process or principle 
or law of religious evolution, tvill not be able to 
(1) The process explain and interpret all the endless 

indited above varieties and complexities of the 
helps us to arrange ^ 

and classify the reheious phenomena. By following 
facts of different . . , , , 

world religions for It, we may be able to arrange and 
a consistent study djjggffy mixed up records of the 
ancient world-religions, and by the application of 
this loicgal test, we may, thus, fix an approximate 
chronological succession among these records, and 
build up a more or less connected and intelligible 
story of that past evolution of these religions. But 
it will not help us to trace the causes of the wide 
divergences that exist, both in the 
help os to'\nee character and history between these 
the Causes of diff world-religions. We have already 
etence between ** ^ 

them which is indicated one of the causes of this 
mainly due to the ,. , 

diffetMce of cm divergence, namely the dinerence 

ral”^or°die^oeui emphasis that different 

aspe« of the Not religions have laid from almost pre- 
historic times, on the one or the 
other of the two aspects of the /^oi — Jfe, out of 
man’s contact and conflict with which his reliigon 
seems to have grown everywhere. But this 
difference in the emphasis on either the Natural or 
the Social aspect of the Not-Me, of the different 
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religions, does not explain their divergences 

fully. And a philosophy or science 
(iii) It is the , V .. . f .V ^ 

function of the of Religion that fails to do so, 

Science o?reWon cannot fully justify its claims as an 

to explain ^etf interpreter of the religious pheno- 
ainerences m inter r 

pieimgreiyouse\- mena in general. In ahy case it 
penenceso men. cannot pretend to have discovered 
the laws or principles of religious evolution. 

For, all evolution is change in permanence. 
(IS) Evolution is change or difTerentra- 

ehange in Per* tion does not belong to the evolu- 
manence thus al- . ... 

ways pteserring & sionary process; but only such as 
Continuitj-. preserve the continuity of the ori- 
ginal class or kind or species, which is always 
discoverable under eveiy change of form or even 
of functions, and where not apparent, this conti- 
nuity may still be traced historically. Biological 
evolution, thus, always works upon 
(v) Of iu two t^YO essential factors, namely, here- 

essental nctors, ' 

heredity repre- dity and environment, the one 

*eots the elemcDt ... #. 

of permanence representing the element of perma- 
nence and the other exphiining the 
causes of chan^ or vari.ation, re- 
sulting frOm the operation of the law of natural 
selection. In working out the law of evolution 
in the growth of the religious phenomena, 
therefore, we have, first of all, to discover 
the element of permanence in religion in 
general. In defining religion as the attempt of 
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roan to adjust himself to his Not-me^ 
Man and his Not- we have already indicated this ele- 

me constitute the ment. Both man and his Not-me, 
permanent ele- ’ 

ment in religious in its dual aspect of nature and 
changes in reh- Society, constitute thus, the perma- 
CEh“E“3 <“'“»■ ■" religious evolution 

ideas of himself and changes in the religious ex- 
andhis surround- . ^ , ,, 

mgs represent the penences Of man, may be well ■ 
elementofchange. generally, to his changed no- 

tion of himself or his altered estimates of his Not- 
hle. It is these changes that, really, account for the 
evolution of religion from the Perceptive to the Re- 
flective and from the Reflective to the Imaginative 
states or phases of its growth. But this is the 
general scheme of religious evolution, and tliough 
these phases are observed in all religions, at one 
point or other of their historj’, the differences that 
are noticed between one religion and another are 
not adequately, if they are at all, explained by a 
reference to these different phases of religious 
evolution. For these differences are not merely 
those of stages, like those obseiwed, for instance, 
bet^veen a tadpole and a frog, or between a baby, a 

boy, and a wung and an old man. 

(Ti) Ptincples _/■ J . ... ^ 

ofoointion can They are observed m religions that 
distinctly occuppy the same plane of 

Tcllgions but. not historic e^'oIutiDn. Judaism, for ins- 
tlieir orismal and * 

essentai differ- tance, e%’en in its earliest or percep- 
ti\-c stage appears as essentially differ- 
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•ent from perceptive Hinduism or Hellenism. And 
in all its phases Semitic religious evolution presents 
a peculiarity not observed in Hindu religious 
history. -It seems, therefore^ clear that as there is 
an element of permanence^ in religion in general, 
so there is a similar element in almost each 
one of the great world-religions, — an element 
•that is peculiar to them, and that has been 
•e\i-oIving itself through the progressive changes 
T-»,-h Si-Stem cf 3nd the past histor>' of these differ- 
e^tSl religions. A scheme of the evo- 

ixanty cr differ- lution of religion in general,— -such 

«Dtutiae featve . . ... 

which w-Qi ever as we have been considering up to 
TO- — as well a study of the special 

Thu organic and original that 

pecuiur feicufe differentiate one religion from 
i»okcd*«^sn:df” another, and elements that have been 
persistently present in their past 
history, and that will persist, so far as can be seen, 
for ever, perhaps, in their future growth and evo- 
lution, with more or less emphasis, these are 
essential for the study of any religion. For it is 
only in the light of these that we may hope to 
understand both the general character and the 
particular and differentiatingfeatures ofany religion 
that we may undertake to study and interpret. 

Heredity, environment, and epoch, — these, says 
^I. Taine, • have always played a very import- 

• Histoiy of Ei^luH ’Litewttte Vol II. 
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ant part in the development of the literatures- 
of different nations of the world. These same 
Heredit) i:n\i *1^'® played an equally 

wnnient and important part in the development 

Epoch as import- . . - « . . 

anr elements in Of mans re]i"Jon also ; and they 

Khg!ore°S°?nins “po" reli- 

both the element gious doctrines, do?mas, sacraments, 

of permanence ° » o i 

andthatof change rituals, mysteries, and the religio- 
ethical codes of the different races 
of mankind. There are very fundamental differ- 
ences, for instance, between the religion of the 
Hindu and that of the Hebrew, as there are also 
between ancient Hellenism and ancient Hinduism. 

' In the former case, as we shall pre- 

Irii) Eund-imcn sently see, these differences are due 
tal and permanent ' ’ . , ... 

dtiTercnces due to to what may almost be called or- 
hetedityandongi . . , . . 

nai difference* in causc,— to organic and origi- 

ra«.coniciou* ^al elements in the thought and 
' social life of the two peoples, — they 
are duetto what may verj’ well be called differences 
in heredity, what we prefer, how-ever, to describe as 
differences in race-consciousness or race-charac- 
teristics. In the other case, as between Hellenism 
and Hinduism, these differences are due more to 
environment and epoch than to any original and 
organic difference In the mental or social 
life of these iwo peoples. This element of what M. 
Taine calls heredity, but what is better understood, 
perhaps, bj' the term race-consciousness, in the case 
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•of the collective life of nations, constitutes the ele- 
•ment of permanence in the evolution of the different 
•religions, as well as that tvhich differentiates them, 
permanently, from other religions, while the elements 
(riiO The «ie. change are contributed to the 

mfnt of tbMge evolution of these religions by 
•contriboSeJ by * 1 - . . 

teratioM in physi- alterations m thcif nature-environ- 
ment, through cithernatural or phy- 
siographical changes, or their mf- 
u« thjfongh reL. gration to different and distant 

giOM, Mmmercia.1 . . . ..«• 

or poiitlcil iater- parts Of the earth, having dinerent 

nature-sorroundings or in their 
social'life brought about^ithcr through the natural 
expansion of it, or through contact and intercourse, 
'whether commercial or political or both, or e%*en 
religious also, with other groups of men having a 
different type of social-structure or cine or econo- 
mic organisation of cultivating different type of , 
piety. What is this Race-consciousness?, It is, 
what may wll be called, theindivi- 
of • the different races of 
indmaicUjty ^ cf mankind. As there are evident 
plicabte * ortgi^ but inexplicable peculiarities' in di- 
IS men, that differentiate them 

from other men, peculiarities both 
physical and mental, which constitute, really, their 
ludividualiiyt so there are also eWdent .and- inex- 
plicable peduliarities even in the different races of 
■mankind that may be .said to constitute their essen- 
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tial raciality or nationality or what we have called 

, , „ , their race-consciousness or racial 

(x) Modem An- , , 

■thiopoiogy finds characteristics. That there are such 

trace”aU^plysii^ racial peculiarities cannot be denied. 

When and hoiv the human race 

mon stock and came to be so fundamentally divided 
tneieJore begins 

with a number and dinerentiated, 
otaocta. ■ ^ 


question 
if not 


foolish to raise, because it is absolutely impos- 
sible to answer it. Whether the different races 


originated with one human pair or there were 
different' ^uch pairs, is what none can say, 
all that we see, are these differences in social 
character, differences that seem to be original 
•and organic, and that are absolutely pre- 
historic. And viewing the-e differences modern 
Anthropology starts with not one but quite a 
number of original human stocks out of which 
the present humanity has grown. This is the fur- 
thest point that induction leads us to in this matter ; 
to go beyond this would be vain and unverified 
-and unverifiable speculation, in which science, at 
least, sternly refuses to indulge. 

But whether the original stock was one or 

, many, that there are fundamental 

(a) Unaccouniable 

diiTerencttofphy- differences ^between the different 
tare^^ill *ihe1r races of men, must be unlvirsally ad- 
mitted. These differences’ are part- 
ly physical, differences in physiolo- 
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gtcal and anatomfca! structure, which modcTO’ 
psychometry has been Investigating with such mar- 
x-cllous accuracy, and such remarkable results,, 
both ethically and ethnological ly. There are <31- 
fierenccs in the structure of the cranium and the 
face, in the pigment of the skin or the character of 
the hair. These difiTcrences are plainly visible 
as between an Aiyan, a Mongolian, and a Negro. 
No one knows, or can even surmise, the origin of 
these structural physiological difTerences. They 
arc there.— this is all that <»n be said. They are ^ 
pce-historic, this is all that Is kno«-n of, them.. Andi 
here all speculation is stopped. 

Dut these differences of physical structure are 
not, however, the only ones that differentiate the 

n j-fl- different racesof manlcind. There 
(b)Sim:Urdin«f* 

enees in thnglit- are equally funaamental differences 
»tru«are i. e the . , . . . ' ' 

east and eonstito- among them, m regard to what may 

Sj.SSr. l-' <=^"'<1 ‘Mr thougte-strurtare, 
tionandeconemy. that IS the cast and Constitution, SO 
to say, of their mind and the social structure,, 
or the orginal type and character of their social 
organisation and economy. 

Anthropology' is still an infant science, and 
we do.not as yet know what the possible implica- 
tion of thq differences in the physio- 
logical ’'structures of the different 
races of men actually are, though 
some people do see^ to think that they are an- 
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index of racial superiority and inferiority. Crimi- 
nal anthropology' has, no doubt, proved to 
a very 4 large extent, the close and almost 
organic connection, that exists between the 
structure of the cranium and the mental and 
moral qualities of men and women, in certain 
typical cases , and whatever 
truth there may po'-sibly exist in 
der ph)-sIological the theory of cerebral localisation 
phrenology, that the structure 
fnd infetionty. Qf skulls, as an indication 

• 'I . * • of brain ca*pacit> , has a vital 
influence upon our mental and moral capa* 
bilitles can hardly be denied. But though 
idiots and what are called instinctive crimi- 
nals, are marked out almost m every civilised 
race, by the peculiarities of their physiological 
The theory especially by the for- 

though not fully mation of theircranium, the question 
doubt cleraenu oi what mental or moral significance 
arcbeingdi 5 co*I'c^ be attributed to the differences 

*d by psychophy- in the angle of the nose, the charac- 
ter of the facial and labia! forma- 
tions, the colour of the skin, or the peculiarities 
of the hair, — such as are ojbserved between the 
Aryan, the Mongolian, or the Negro, has not yet 
been answered. It seems doubtful whether it will 
ever be answered at all. 

But though we cannot as yet say what the 
to 
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(ii) The indica. *he physiological struc- 

^■^°ofthS: different races of men 


s of thocgfat’ . . d'tterent races of men 

strni^re and so- indicate, we can say, to a ver\’ JarHC 
cul life more ap. . t. . J o 

parent. extent, what the structures of the 


thought or of their social life mean. 
The physiological slnicture of a man is s isible 


Oii) I'liysiolocical We see these structural 

TSr^lS’S. ‘‘'"■erences as between an idiot or 
orencesm thooght an instinctive criminal on the one 

stmetore obserra. j > 

bie in language. Side, and a thoughtful!, virtuous, 
^®ll'*coniroIled and respect-compeJ" 
ling man on the other- We sec thie diflerenens 
also as between a typical Aryan and a typical 
llongal or a typical Negro. But how ilo we, and 
where, observe their thought-structures— the origi* 
nal cast and character of their mental capacities ? 
ArieoMoa; njle language Is it not? A man’s 

iS'SSd 'ifSV ■'Is own. and not 

irditidoiias »ell a mere imitation of some body else’s 

as in ihe race. . . , , . ^ - 

— 15 a sure index to the character of 
his thought Loose style, tvhether in con^•e^tion 
or in writing, is an almost unerring proof of loose 
ways of thinking. A vigorous style, similarly, 
indicates a vigorous mind, strong and broad men- 
tal grasp. Even in induddual men and women 
their language is often an index to their 
thought-power and thought-life. So it is, very 
markedly, with races, the structure of their 
language or their dialect, betrays their manner of 
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•expressing their thought, and indicates the charac- 
ter of that thought. And it is iiv 
rphiVoi^y grammar of these languages 

■”n«7 ohhtS 

stniciure a« con- the peculiar stnicturc of the thought, 
l^anTi Anawmy o** these diifercnt races. As Anthro- 

Ihe ili- 
flerenccs in phj-s3- 

of different races of men, so Philo- 
logy reveals their real thought-structures. Mere 
' •Comparative Thilolog)' must be our guide, for Com- 
parative Philology reveals the structural differences 
of different languaes.as Comparative physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy reveal differences in physi- 
•cal structures of different animals, indicative of 
fundamental differences in their physical life and 
functions. 

-Without entering into a discussion of the 
•abstruse question whether thought is or is not 
possible without language, language, it may be 
safely asserted, never exists without thought. Its 
essence is the expression of thought, and therefore 
the structure of different languages must necessarily 
indicate the character of the thought of those who 
have been using them. For, these linguistic struc- 
tures are not arbitrary formations, uncontrolled by 
any law or principle. The law of natural selection 
-operates as much in the' development of language, 
which may be said to be the oigaii of thought, as . 
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in that of the physiolo^cal or anatomical struc- 
tures and organs of animals. And the essential 
character of the thought that seeks to express 
itself through a language constitutes the Regulative 
Idea in what may be called as Philological evolu- 
tion. The structure of their language indicates there-- 
fore the character of the •mental life of a people, 
even as that of its body indicates the character of 
the physical or physiological life and functions of 
T h « essential an animal. In other words, the gra- 
t^ught^^e^a nimatical structure of a language 
5*rM*e*^iTs^el f always of the peculiarity of 

iheingh the «rtc the mind which it has always 
icre of its . ^ ^ 

Urguage. sought to give e.vpression to. 


§ 4 Language an index to the mental nfe> 

All thought consists, uhethcr explicitly or im- 
plicitly, of three essential parts, — a subject, an 
object, and a predicate. Tliis is, however, not 
Analyst* of "lerely an anal^-sis of thought, but 
thought anti of language as well. For, in ever>' 
Ungt-igc. completed sentence ihere are these 

three parts. And the structural differences of 
dificrent language is mainly due* to the difierent 
degree of emphasis that is laid in them, on one or 
, , other of these three elements of a 

(0 r^ut 

— Mitjcci, oi^eci completed thought or on one or 
ai» pfo.xa e. other of these three p.irts of what 
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we understand and know by a completed sentence. 
(.It) Stnicttiral character of the mind or 
?iJ>SiCM''chicnj- thought of a race is indicated, that 
d^c«o/cmpf"* *** position that is assigned 

oiiiM by the genius and structure of their 
language, to these different elements 
of thought. In different Ianguagc.s, for instance, 
the common fact of a man striking another is 
(ill) The Mme oJ‘*p'’osscd differently. In some the 
5S'“ o‘r Ih' '^“''s'fuc'ioii of lli= ssntencK would 
ebatActer of be— A Struck B; where there is a 
thoiigln of a rw. , ..... . i. 

very clear mdicatjon of (i) the 
agent, (3) the act, and (3) the object It shows a 
ThclJeaiilO'.tmed. clear perception of the different 
characters of thcic three elements of thought 
The emphasis is here on all three elements of the 
sentence. There are other languages which do 
not allow a similar construction, and in expressing 
this common fact of a man’s striking another man, 
it would simply say — B struck. And it shows that 
in the thought of this people the object dominates 
the subject There arc other languages where 
this emphasis would neither be on the subject, nor 
on the object, but on the predicate. Among some 
primitive peoples, for instance, we find that they 
have a different word for drinkiag different kinds 
of soup, one for drinking meat-soup, another for 
drinking fish-soup, a third for drinkiug vegeiable 
soup and so on , * and it shows that the * 

• See Max Muller, Science of tangnase. 
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emphasis, in the thought or mental life of this- 
people, is neither on the subject or agent, nor on 
the action or predicate, but on objects only, and, 
consequently, the same act of drinking, by the 
same individual, is viewed very differently by them 
according to the things that constitute these drinks. 
And these differences in the emphasis laid by thcv 
ThepwiratJeal languages Used by diffetcnt races a! 
sunctures or b„. Jiflir- 

guagw thus ’ 

pr^s;s the World- ent parts of, a sentence, on one or 
idea of peoples. other, that is, of the different ele- 
ments of et-ery completed thought, indicate the 
different ways in which these races have, from pre- 
historic times, viewed themselves and their relations 
with the objects and activities about them. In- 
other words, the grammatical structures of differ- 
ent languages reveal the original world-idea, so to 
say, of the peoples to whom these languages 
originally belong. 


Take, for instance, any of the languages be- 
longing to what is called the Indo-Arj-an group, 
Sanskrit, or Latin, or Greek, or any of the 
languages directly or indirectly derived from these, 
and certain peculiarities are observed in their 
structure which are not found ih any other family 
of languages. The construction, "/ nw," "A/iain 
tTswi'' meaning simple existence or being, absolute- 
, ly without any reference to any 

llIuvtntMl finni . , . .... 

t>ie irdo-Arjun action or Object, IS impossible in any 
other knouti group of languages, ^ 

1 
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In these other languages this idea of being or ex- 
istence is expressed by some such sentence as "I 

stand" or “I sit" S:c. • In the same u-av it is 
only in languages belonging to the Indo'-Ao’an 
amily that we find what is known as an apposition- 
al case, which allows such constructions as, “This is 
A, or “He is B," or “This man is great in which 
the idea of identity of being is expressed bt- a 
mere copula. In the Chinese language this cons- 
truction is unknown, like the construction “Tam" or 
"Ahamasmi" “Jin Ter” in the Chinese f means, 
thus, both what is expressed by the English "Great 
man as well as by “the man is great.” And all 
these indicate tlie dlfierent ways in which difierent 
peoples have, from pre-historic times, approached 
sought to solve the great world-problems. 
These dificrent thought-structures are indices to 
their different “world-ideas.’* 

In the structure of a people's language, as reveal- 
(ivj n,g jjj, ed by theirgrammar, we thus discover 
the original bent and emphasis of 
pJe read in their thought It is here, in the 
construction of their language, that 
we are able to read the story of 
their pre-Iiistoric thought, even Just, as in the 
construction of the earth’s surface, in the 
geological structure of the different continents. 

See Max Muller's Science of Lanemsc- 
+ Ibid. 
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(V) Tjje oryi. study the course of 

thOTgt;t*oTa(icc pre-liistonc growth and 

tiiB»di«»\ered is cvolutioit. !t is in the original 
structure of their language that tt-e 
see how, originally before the birth 
•of history', the earliest ancestors of the different 
races of mankind, standing, perhaps, “alorJc to the 
alone"— face to face witli the o%-er»whelming 
mysteries of the play of life and force about them, 
sought to understand their meaning and purpose; 
and thus developed or discovered the origiil^J hent 
or emphasis of their thought And this original 
bent or emphasis of the thought of the di^«f*ot 

races of man constitutes one element of t^’hat we 

have called their race-consciousness. 

Thus, for insfance, in the structure of the 
various languages belonging to the Indo-European 
group, w’c at once recognise the speciality of 
Aryan thought. Among this people, we find, that 
the spiritual and the universal has always domina- 
ted the consciousness of the material and tlie 
particular, that the emphasis of their thought has, 
from pre-historic times, been more on thenoumenal 
than on the phenomenal. The consciousness of 
absolute being, the recognition of the self as exist- 
ence, by itself, that have been the result of long 
generations of speculative effort among other races, 
seem to have been an original instinct with the 
Hindu or the Greek. This is a x^ery curious fact. 
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But it is as undeniable as it Is inexplicable. 

^ , There is no conceivable period in 

Equal emphasis , t 

on all the three ‘he hfestory of the Indo-European 

uonlfSeifMVuK languages, whether Sanskrit^ or 
Latin, when they did not 
tincthe in the allow, for instance, the very signifi- 
race;, and e\er ^ant construction A struck B, or 
fan^^s" when they had not in use the cons- 

truction, / am or its equivalent 
meaning pure existence, or A is A, meaning 
identity of being. Nor is there any trace of such a 
construction or of anything approaching it, by 
which mere being is sought to be indicated In any 
of the non-Aryan languages that we know of. 
In the thought structure of some races we thus 
find that there is an original instinct or conscious- 
ness of the self or the subject, in that of others 
the not-self or the object has been the domina- 
‘ins clement, .vhile, in that of 

the univ«isni do a few so-callcd aboriginal races, 
nunating e%ery . , 

aspeci of theit the emphasis is neither on the 
life and Ujouglit. subject, nor on the object but 
on the predicate. And these original bents of 
mind or thought have imparted peculiar charac- 
teristics to the entire thought life and thought- 
history of these peoples, and their literature, their 
art, their philosophy and their religion have all 
.borne, ever and always, despite all ran'eties of 
environments and dianges of epochs, the 
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marks of these original casts of their mind and 
thought. 

$ 5 Social and Economic arrangements as 
-• elernents of race-consciousness. 

As different races of men, thus, have their oivn 
r,™li .7 S«w !>==“*'«'■ "V of looking at the- 
organisaiions and world-problem, their peculiar cast 
l-conomic arran. - . , , , , 

geroenu of differ- of mma and thought, ivliat 've have- 
^1 peculiar thought struc- 

eiementsof iheir which differentiates their 

race con sciOQ^ , 

iw»s, consutoling mental life, and their view both of 
racial diflerentw- themseh-es and of the outside world, 
from those of other racw so 
different races of men have also their peculiar 
social organisation and cconom)’, which also are 
as much an original and organic element of their’ 
life as are their thought-structures, and which also, 
constitute, therefore, elements of racial differentia- 
tion. In their thooght-stnictures we see the way 
in which these different races have, from pre-his- 
toric times, sought to approach 'the w’orld-pro- 
blems, and to interpret their outer e-Kperiences to 
themselves. In their social-^truc- 
.Set™ f"Sl “='• similarly, the way in 

the methods of which, from pre-hlstoric times, the 
realisation of the ‘ 

Social rcUtioM different races of men have been 
Ind'vN seeking to realise their relations 
dMU»*n"d otlier members of their* society 

or community or tribe individually. 
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and with that society or community or tribe- 
as a whole. In their thought-structure we 
find how the different races have, from the com- 
mencement, so to say, of their life, approach- 
^ the nature aspect of their Not-Me ; in their 
social structure we see how thej- have sought 
to approach the other, social aspect, of that same 
Not-Me. The constitution of some societies has, 
for instance, been despotic, while in others it has 
been constitutional, from pre-historic tim^s. What 
The difTerent fclations the thought-structures of 
»how uw social 

differeni races Structures, or whether there is am- 
nave apnroaelied . . 

the social aspect necessarv* connection between the 
of the Kot-me . • , • 

two, IS more than what we can, in 

the present state of our knowledge of pre-historic 
and primitive man, say. But we do fiud that 
among the Aryan peoples, as their thought-struc- 
ture is of a decidedly philosophical or meta- 
physical type, so their social structure also is 
universally of a constitutional type, 
hetHeen'thought" while the Semitic races ha\'e always 
^auTructure quite a different, that is a 

y« undetermin- despotic type of social and civic 
able. ^ ^ , . . Tu 

Government and organisation. Ine 

King among the Semitic peoples has aln ays been 
a military chief, whose word and will have been 
the law to his subjects. Among the Aryans, how- 
ever, whether in Europe or in India, the King has 
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been a constitutional Governor, deriv- 


7)h>iicai tj-pe of hg his authority from the su/Trages 
Arj-an thought. Qfjjfj pggfg^ The tribal chiefs among 


stiucture cortes- 
pwnds to consutD. 
tjon-ilism in social 
structofe i 

irast with the dcs. , , , , 

potic type of heads of other heads of families, 
socul and civic 


Aryans have always been, peers 
among their peers, — the chosen 


Govemmcni^nd «ever an arbitrary and auto- 

otgimisatjon of gjatje ruler; and their functions 
the Semitic race. * 

though hered!tar>' had never been 
of an irresponsible or despotic character. And 
this ideal of peer-hood or equality in some shape 
•or other, whether latent or patent, unorganised, 
or organised, has been a universal feature of all 
Aryan societies. These peculiarities of social 

_ „ . organisation and civic ideal are what 

TheSetuicicChicf- . 

a tmlitaiy Chief we have sought to c-xpress by the 
term social-structnrc, which const!- 
tutes an important element of race- 
consciousness, and gives rise, along with the pccu- 
larities of the thought-structures of 
smetore different races, to all original and 

lewTOM"”™" organic racinl differentiations, pre- 
iSte't^ccTOilr ® special Regulative Idea, 

non of a race And in the historic evolution of the 
diilerent branches of the great 
human family. • 


‘•‘There ij a imtoral varied of fo< 
hrare and intelligent, some timid sixi 
sQpcribr conceptions and ereaiions ■ 


I, asofoaen and horses, soma 
dependent, some capable of 
)mc rrdoeed to rudimentary 
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§ 6 Race-Consciousness the Permanent element 
in Evolution. 

This mcc-consciousncss supplies, thus, tlie ele- 
ment of permanence in the mental aiul spiritual 
evolution of the diflcrcnt ruccs of men. What 
heredit}* is in biological evofution, that this race- 

(t^r■ consciousness is in national and 

U]lvacc.cniuciou« 

«he pertiLi. racial e\-o!utions. lloth environ- 
mental ami ment and epoch help to bring out 
tfon&r modiA* this original constitu- 

tion, so to say. of llie different 
races, but do not create It. This race-conscious- 

Met anti invention}, -ome speeiallj- ficteO u> vpceivl notks, and 
Cifini more richl) with (uriicoUr in.unco, aa »e meet tvith <peciea 
efdo^ better rno«)fc<l than vilietv— lhe<« for Imntinp. these for 
the chase, these af^iin ttt huuse-slo^ or ‘hepherd s dogs We 
haie here a distinct force — so ili-tmci. ihM nmul'n ihe s'ast clcsu- 
tioiu sshicli the other IHO motile forces {sHrrfH>ir/nij\ and f/wA) 
produce in him, one can rect^i«e it still . and a race, liWe the 
old Annnt, scattered from the Oanges. as far as the Ilebrcdes, 
settled !n cverj dime, spread over every grade of civilisation, trans 
formed liv thirtv centuries of revolutions, nevettheless manifests m 
its tongues, religions, lileratures. philosophKs the communitv of 
blood and of intellect which to tlu> day binds «s olTslioots together. 
Different as they are, their parentage »s not ohiitcrvted j fxirharism. 
culture, grafting, dilTcrence* of shy and sod, lortuncs good and bad, 
liave laboured m vam thegreat marksoTlhe original model have 
remained, .and we find again the two or three principal lineaments 
of the primitive imprint underneath secondary imprints which time 
has stamped above them''. 

M. Tame Ilistoo’ Enghvli Literatore, \o! 11. 
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ness forms also the base of all rcli^ous evolutions, 
(li) En\nronni«ni This, and this alone, can e.xplain 
fundamental difference between 
modify a. oi^e religion and another. It is this 

■race-consciousness which offers a reasonable ex- 
-jlanatlnn ^ -to-why-tbe •Hmrin •or the -Hellenic 
.(111) K.CCO.,. “"“P«on of'h' Deity has been, 

■ amsneu expiaiiu from cvcn prc-historic times, so 
• enw^'^t Ivifrii different from that of the Hebrew ^ 
religions. q,. jUrabs. I’Ws element 6 ^ 

race-consciousness persists through every change 
that a people may be subjected to, as a result of 
foreign contact or outside influence or authority. 

It is not even obliterated by community of creeds 
and cries, as is proved by the fact that a common 
(.,) ftrauMiit Chriitian creed and cry, dcrelo^ 
elements of race- different types of Christian philo- 
nianecan expUin sophy and Christian piety among 
ences^nmong'^he Eastern and Western peoples. Of 
fhfTr*Jarrebf essentially Hebrew or Semitic 

pons among oriffin, how it became almost funda- 
diflerenl races 

in spite of common mentally transformed and trans- 
creeds and cries, /jgured as soon as it entered into 
the Greek consciousness ; as Roman or Latin 
Cliristianity, again, owing to racial differences, 
became something almost radically different from 
the Christianity of the Alexandrian schools. The 
same thing is observed also in the history of Islam, 
which assumed a distinctly philosophic and idea- 
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3istic type in Persia, very different from the original 
Arab type. Buddhism also, the other credal reli- 
gion, assumed two widely different forms, under 
the same creed and crj% in its Xorthern and 
Southern schools. And alt these divergences even 
in these credal religions are traceable onb’ to 
difierences in racial or national constitutions and 
characteristics,— to what we liave called, race- 
consciousness. 

Indeet^ soeh divergences are inevitable. For, 
■W The wicinat religion being essentially a matter 
concerning man’s thoughts and 
sentiments on the one side, and the 
Mie are Loth ideal of hi's relations with and be* 
^•^''iour towards other men on the 
religion. Other,— it being, in otlier words, a 

thing that relates him on the one side to what may 
be called the Super-Natural, and that seeks, on the 
•other, to regulate his associations with and obliga- 
tions to other members of his tribe, his community, 
his society, or his Church, can never divest itself 
•altogether, either of the original conceptions of 
the Super-Natural or of the original ideals of 
....... , social life and duty, that he inherits 

(»i) Tlic ideas of ' . 

religion e\er ven from his r.»ce or nation, liven 
at'onofthe^'ele among men and women belonging 
menu in races. ^ society and inheritimr 

nations, families ^ ° 

and m<liM(ia.ai. the Same culture and civilisation, 

ideas of religion are almost always found to var>' 
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jfjore or Jess n-ideJy, owing io variations ofinleJIec- 
tual endowment or attainments and moral culture. 
Even in the same family, the religion of little 
children must, necessarily, be difTcrent from that of 
adult peoples, and though all may use the same 
terms or rccen'c the same sacraments, or adopt the 
same symbols, these have, almost universally, 
special meaning and significance to different 
persons, according to their culture, their character 
and the general experiences of their inner and * 
outer life. And the stor>* of the boy who being 
told that God was his father, at once shuddered at 
the idea, and said if that was so, he must bate God, 
because he would be sure to come and beat his 
mother,— reveals a universal truth. We thus find 
that among primitive races, God is verj’ rarely 
addressed as mother, which is due to the degraded 
and helpless condition of w’omen among them. 
God as mother is also unknown among ev'en more 
advanced peoples, who had, somehow, come to 
cherish a ver>- low and beastly idea concerning the 
functions of generation, and consequently also of 
maternity. In the Old Testament, for instance, 
we find the Deity repeatedly addressed as the Lord, 
the King, the Saviour, and as in the Book of 
Solomon, even perhaps as Lover, but never once 
as mother. This is common to all Semitic records. 
Islam would not address God as either Father or 
Mother, and in the most devout and ecstatic expe- 
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Tiences of Islam, God is addressed only as Friend^ 
but never in the terms of the filial or the nuptial 

, ... . relation. And all these go to sho\r 

.fwj> Kefigious , f, , 

«W3s RTiii njeaJs that whatever ideas and ideals con- 

cviubi^^^'o'^'^aor religion may be presented 

*hey ' arV* int«^ man, there is always, what may 
pwed always in well be Called a law of natural selec- 
referencc lo the *• - . r- 

experwnces of operative in hn acceptance of 
‘Jomes- and he accepts these ideas and 

ideals, whenever he accepts them at 
all, only in his own way, according to his own light. 
— that is in the way that will fit them in with his 
general notions of things and his ideas and experi- 
ences of his special social or domestic relations,— 
and he always puts his own meaning and interpre- 
tation upon whatever may be presented to him as 
even universal truths. 

i’eculiarities of race-consciousness have, thus. 


a very potent and powerful influence, not only 
in the development of all ethnic religions, but 
they largely modify even the meaning and mes- 
sage of creda! religions when these are presented 


Jnotlify not only 
«5hnic leligtans 
but also ereilal 
leligions especl- 
allywhm theyttre 
accepted by alien 

races, gi»ingpMU- 

liAf meaning 

their ceremonies 

and s)mbol*. 


to and accepted by alien races,— 
that Is by other than those out of 
whose original ethnic systems parti- 
cular credal systems may have at 
first grown in the natural course of 
its evolution. And a truly scien- 
tific study of the religious pheno- 
mena must start, therefore, with 


II 
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the study of these racial characteristics. For it is 
this study • alone that can accurately fix the 
meaning and significance of the religious termi* 
nology, the religious symbolism, and the religious 
rites and ceremonials of different races. Any 
other course is bound to lead to gross misconcep- 
tions and outrageous misinterpretations and mis- 
understandings. 

Take, for instance, that much discussed pas- 
sage in the Old Testament, I am that 1 avi. When 
•deputing Moses to the children of Israel then liv- 
ing in the bondage of Pharaoh, this is the name, in 
Avhich Yaliveh or Jeho\'ah said he should be indi- 
•cated to his people. *‘I am that I am” hath sent 
me to you — this w-as how Moses was asked to go 


E, G. The lume 
■•'I sm th»t I am" 
In which VabTch 
^ke<l Moses to 
indicate Hun to 
his people instead 
of usinc Elo iiM 
/hand in eariiest 
records or Yahreh 
in which lie ap- 
peared before 
Moses himself. 


and appear before his people. * 
Now, what is the meaning of this 
new name which Yahveh assumes 
here? What does 1 am that I am 
signify? It is clear that Yahveh, 
the name in which God appears to 
Moses, was unknown to the Israe- 
lites. He says, indeed, as much. 


In the earlier books, the usual name for God is 


Elohim or El Elohfm, rendered by the English 


•translators into the Lord or the Lord Almighty. 


In fact, scholars are now almost unanimously 
agreed that in the existing Old Testament there 
is a clear collation of three different sets of 


* Esodst. 
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• ancient Hebrew records one set being called 
■Elohistic, t. c., which invariably describes the Deity 
j'n the terms of El or Elohim, a second set being 

■ called ytiftveisfic, wherein the Deity is named 
^ ahveh or Jehovah, and a third set which contains 

* directions for ritual and conduct, — the laws of 
Israel, and called, tlierefore. Priestly Code, • 
The Book of genesis is entirely based upon the 
■first and the third of these original records. It 
is in Exodus that we clearly come, for the first 
time, upon the Vahvcistic records. Yahveh, 
'vhencesoe\'er it may have been derived, is pro- 

'•fessedly anew name among the Israelites, first 
‘introduced, evidently, under Mosaic Dispensation, 
—new, that is as compared to the older and more 
familiar El or Elohim. El, indeed, is the common 
term for the Deity in all Semitic languages. We 
'•recognise ft in Arabic Allah, as much as in the 
Hebrew Elohim. Yahveh, however, seems to be 
.peculiar to Israel, introduced Into Hebrew tradi- 
tion along with that of the Mosaic Dispensation. 
We know, however, as yet absolutely nothing as 
'•to what Yahveh meant. We cannot, as yet, refer 
it to any actual experience, as its source, just 
- as we can the Sanskrit Deva or the Greek Decs 
or Teus. For we have the secret in the 
. Sanskrit root div to give light, Deva means, 
■-thus, the bright one, the shining one, and 

• Driver— OM Testament LucMtore. 
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its origin, clearly, was in the phenomena of light 
and darkness as obseired in the heavens. Similar* 
ly we can trace the genesis of the word for the 
Supreme Being in Hinduism, namely, Brahman. 
It is from the root Brririfta which means large 
The original idea of Brahman %ras thus, immensity, 
the all-comprehensive, the all-covering, the all* 
pervading, thing ; and thus step by step, it came 
to mean that which not only covers and contains, 
but also explains, interprets, illumines all,— the 
Supreme Self, the Over-Soul, Ultimate Principle ■ 
in the universe. We can trace the biography, so 
to soy, of all or almost all these concepts. But 
we cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, , 
trace the biography, in the same way, of Yahveh- 
But whater-er may have been the origin of Yahi'eh, 
it is absolutely certain that we cannot interpret 
this‘/fl;n /^7;« in any' profoundly spiritual or 
philosophical sense ; because such an interpre- 
tation has, absolutely, po support or justification ■ 
in the thought and experiences of the Hebrew 
people. J am that T ant does seem, on the face • 
of it, to refer to Pure Being, or the Absolute, in 
its highest and deepest philosophical cognition;- 
but such a supreme philosophic or spiritual ins- 
tinct as could account for the growth of so abstract 
a concept at such an early period of their e%-o- 
lation, was never known to be possessed by- the 
Hebrews. Either the new name was bor- 
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^ ^ cot <•«» ft « 

«r in- »rom Some other people 

• wnnot^tnwn ih!t phijoiophically endowed 

Abwiate «( t»i»t than the ancient Israelites, or it 
woaMbcinconiU. , .. 

‘»nt witj, tfij meant something ver>’diirerent from 
«!eW» Understand by a phrase 

tfuiiow. the Deity as pure being could only 

grow among people who hatl a profound spiritual 

• conciousness, and who recogniseit their own soul- 
hfe. Such a conception could not, possibly grow 
among a race that for long centuries of its thought- 
life had, absolutely, no notion of a future state 
or of any existence whatever, possible for man, 
®part from and independent of the body and its 
diverse organs and functions. .And it is well- 
known that the Hebrews had no idea of a life 
after death before the Babylonian captivity, and 

• even afterwards their conception of a future- 

• existence was always associated with the resurrec- 
tion of the human body. In the older records 
there is, no doubt, frequent reference to what Is 

-called the Judgment Day: but this Judgment Day 
refers as a critical and careful examination of 
these texts distinctly prox^-, to this, and not, as 
in the New Testament, to the next life In fact, 
even Jesus’s teachings concerning the life of the 
spirit w'as woefully misunderstood and misinter- 
-preted by the general body of his own people, 

- and some scholars have even attributed his cruci. 
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(ixion to the ill-fecUng pro<!uced by the disap- 
pointment of hN earlier admirers caused hy this 
misunderstandinjj. For the Messianic I’rophec>* 
which Jesus sought to interpret, did not, 
as understood by the Ilcbrcns, refer 
at all to a Kingdom of God in the spirit 
of men, but to a Kingdom of Gorl. visible 
and manifest, among his old and chosen people- 
in Israel.— a kingdom that, once more resdving 
the old theocracy, would put an immediate end 
to the sovereign, earthly, authority of Rome over • 
the Hebrew nation. Jesus's preachings of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, evidently appealed to the- 
patriotism of the Jen-s, offered them an almost 
immediate rele.ssc from the Roman Yokej and 
tills was, some say. the main cause both of hN 
early popularity among his own people, and of 
his subsequent downfall ; and it would be impos- 
sible to deny at least the plausibi/itj* of this view. 
Be that as it may, howeser, the fact that the 
Israelites had never any great spiritual or meta- 
physical instincts can hardly be gainsaid, and how 
the revelation of the concept of Pure Being, such 
as a philosophic or spiritual interpretation of 
/ (zwi / ow would indicate, came to be made 
at such an early period of Judaic hlstorj* and 
evolution, seems absolutely inexplicable and in- 
concei\*able. Judging from the general thought- 
structure and religious life of the Hebrew people, _ 
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such an mterpretation would appear to be a« 
reasonable and legitimate, as a highly refined and 
sensitive chromatic or acoustic interpretation of aiv 
utterance of Hebu Keller, the gifted deaf and blind: 
young German lady, would be. And such misinter- 
pretations arc entirely due to the study of the religi- 
ous records and experiences of one people with the- 
help of the generalisations of those of another. 

In fact attempts towards a scientific study of 
the religious experiences of mankind have hitherto 
failed to so large an extent, and have so frequently- 
led to erroneous interpretations and unwarranted 
generalisations, mainly owing to the 
^Utw«n ignorance or neglect of theologians 
*en?^u**5*'*2 ^nd philosophical writers, of the vital 
rawioii'f *’elations existing between the reli- 
e»<ju»t*esicw f*M- crious ide.isandsentimentsofapeople 
<?«d lo and their special race-consciousness 

or race-character. The Right Rev.Dr. 

gentrahaiiOTs. Ho^*d Carpcn'«r in his Hampton Lec- 
E.G. Dr Carpen- jurcs, • divides the great world-reli- 
gions. for instance, into tivo broad 
K>on into Le- classes — (•) Religion of Law or Lega- 

S®listic religioo* *’ ^ . , #... 

■ntl relician of ijstic Religion, and (ii) Religion of 

Fellowship. ''' 

Christianity- Isla'"- Buddhism, and under 

the second, Hinduisf” or Brahmanism. Apparently 
the division %vouId seem to be perfectly reason- 
• Elements of Reli^. Bamplon L«tiiKS by 

Jlishop 
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able and justifiable, but only apparently. For 
though there is a kind of legalism, no doubt in 
liuddliKm, it is essentially di/Terent from that of 
Judaism, Christianity, or Islam ; and the difierence 
IS brought out only by an examination of the race- 
•charactcfistic or racc^onsciousness of the Hebrew 
or the Arab on the one side and of the Hindu on 
the other. Both the Hebrew and the Arab belong 
to the same stock, their languages ha%-c the same 
-origin, the same structure, the self-same alphabet 
even. That is, they Iia\*e a common thought 
structure. The social structure of the two peoples 
is also the same, of ihe military and despotic type, 
inspite of the fact that among the Hebrews tt 
assumed a theocratic character. And the race- 
<onsciousness of the two peoples being thus the 
same, it is not at all surprising that there should be 
Unity of race. essential S!niilarit>* in their 
aSTS™"™. »>so, hotrerer trfdeiy the 

Unitne—* nntl the htrms of these might differ from one 
the ejcentiaj'simi* another. Judaic and Islamic legali- 
Urityto.hcicrait. sm can thus, veiy fairly, be classed 
together. As for Christiaiiltv om'ug 
to its origion, its legalism also does hea'r some 
■similarity to that of Judaism, or Islam, though on 
account of the profound Inauence that Greek 
thought and culture had in the development of 
■Christian doctrine and ChrisBan pier>'. Christian 
legalism, in some of its deeper aspects, is j-et 
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■^lightly different also from either the Judaic or the 
liut liaddhEstic Islamic legalism. But can we, in 
Lfgaiism isessen- any au'ay, place Buddhistic legalism 

^tnlly different, as . , i , 'tl • J • j 

-it mvoWusa very m tlie Same class ? There IS a Kind 
conscioQsneK?” of legalism In Buddhism, no doubt, 
but is it of the same character as the 
legalism of Judaism or Islam or eren of Christia- 
nity, with which itbears in other respects, some str- 
ange similarity ? In one sense. Buddhistic legalism 
IS much more rigid than Judaic, Islamic, or Chris- 
tian legalism. In Buddhism, there is absolutely no 
getting out of the law, except through the law 
itself. Here, especially In the Southern School, 
there is no room for grace to suspend or annul 
the law. The Buddhistic law is absolute and in- 
exorable. Vet this rigid and unbending legalism 
IS fundamentally different from the Hebrew, Chris- 
tian, or the Mehomedaii legalism, with which 
Bishop Carpenter seeks to classify it. And this dif- 
ference is due to the difference in their origin, — the 
It IS decidedly difference in the ■race-consciousness 
more ritrid but not _ . , , . 

at ill external or of the peoples among whom these 

TSdlSm'’*' “ different religions took the birth. 
Law in Judaism is essentiaUy the imposition of an 
outside will and authority. It is, really, an outside 
law. Indeed, for long centuries, Judaic law never 
sought the sanction or support even of the inner 
■consciousness of the children of Israel Its concep- 
■tions is that of a contract Its obligations are 
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what may be called covcnantal or contractual. 
The Lord promised certain things to the children 
of Israel on their doing -certain things to him:- 
this is essence of the Hebrew Law. Hebrew legal- 
ism is contractual, covcnantal, assodated with 
ren-ards and punishments, that arc essental ele- 
ments of it. This is the nidimentaj idea equally 
of Christian and Mehomedan legalism also. Kut 
the character of Buddhistic legalism is very difTer- 
ent, indeed, from this. ‘ Here there is absolutely no- 
conception of an outside authority which imposed 
the law, no idea of a personal will enforcing itself 
upon another. The Buddhistic law is impersonal, 
absolute, eternal. Its progression is like that of ’ 
the tree from the seed, and the seed, again, from 
the tree. Law, in Buddhism, is conceh'ed as a 
wheel. A wheel Is a circle, and a circle is the only 
figure that suggests infinity • —endlessness and 
beginninglessness. E%*eT>‘ point in the 
circumference of a circle is its begin- 

an infin'w ning, and that scIf-samc point, .again, 

eterrtal of ^ 7 . . , . 

which both good IS Its end also. So also with the 
Wheel of J..aw, e>-etj' point is its 
l^dtec everj- point its end. 

Law is associated, here, in Buddhism 
to really neither rewards nor punishments. There 
are antecedents and oansequents : there is 
causation. There are causes and effects. But 
• Emenon. Eaars, Essay on Circle. 
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cwf)' effect >s like other effect, n source of 

bondage, becomes in its turn a cause producing- 
other effects, to become fresh causes, again. And-, 
so on the wheel moves endlessly. What Judaism 
or Christianity or Islam would call good or what 
they would call evil, are both equally spokes 
tn this Eternal Wheel, both create Karma and 
bind man to this inexorable and endless chain. 
In Judaism, or Christianity or Islam fulfilment of 
the law is the ultimate end. In Buddhism, not 
fulfilment of the 

Wifsfn, CJiristin- end is m (he generation of the tree 
niiy o( isUni. which fulfils itself again in the 
production of new seeds, for producing fresh 
trees,— but the annulment, the destruction, the 
absolute cessation of the law is the 
cSjiimrf'K soal. This is saivation, This is 
JVtrt’ana. And when we tlius care- 

Baddnum. 

fully analyse the conception of Law 
in Buddhism, we find how essentially different it 
is from Judaistic, Islamic or e\-en Christian 
legalism. Taking the ordinary 

Judaic ot AraWc classification of our mind into the 
legalism belongs 

to the Will but Reason, the Will and the Emotions, 
hsm'^'l»lonss*^o it may well be said that while Judaic 
Of Arabic legalism belongs to the 
empirical, the domain of the Will, that of 
litter phiioso Buddhism belongs to the realm of 
Reason. The one is almost external, the other is. 
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'p54itj'vTly inlcrna!. The cmeij diittnclly emjwrical, 
ih- olhtrt {« civntuHy pliilotophic. The two 
itainJ on altogether diflerent planes and can never 
be placed In tlie i»ame class. And the dl/Tcrcnce 
between then* ft due to the dl/Terent charactcrof 
the Hebrew or Semitic and the Hindu or Arj-an 
racc'ConcioMsntss. 

l‘of Jluddlihtic legalism If not entirely Bud- 
dhistic cither. It If, in *oine sense; common 
to both HtnduMin and Buddhism, 
though as Bishop Carpenter 
•Um ItMly.^induism isprc'cmincnt- 

«nj vir<fa»f-J Jy a religion of felJouihlp, it h 
equally abo a religion of law or 
Karma. And the doctrine of Aurma is common 
to both Hinduism and Buddhism, and Karma Is 
absolutely ifiexuraWe in botli. Karma is also self- 
caused in both the sj’stems, * 
destroyed only through illu- 
In ininatton or liuddhatica t The 

•vrfnmnn with iIk , , . 

Jlmitu i«!ei o! Hindu conception of sah'ation or 
.Kaifitr*. thb respect the same 

" ■( *1 •stww ^srfit i 

*1 eTOTS vSii eWit ii 

wr WFSf<s>j q.Ti ^jrrf f»H’ i 

wei^rrff err»f Sn st*Tv; ■ 

BUjigiiTaJ-Gila ry, r/. 

t ^r»rettfe«ei*rri * 

TPtrfsr ipsit ser i 

Bhagcrrad’Gtls IV, 
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as the Buddhistic conception of Nirvana. The- 
^ginningless and endless chain of cause and 
effect must be broken up, in both the cultures, 
before salvation is attaine^ So Buddhistic lega- 
li‘»ni is not really un-Hindu, nor is Hindu fellowship*- 
absolutely foreign to Buddhist thought, for Nirvana 
’'5 in some sense, the same really as Laya or 
Kaihatya, or the losini; of the individual soul in 
In both Hindu- Univ-ersal soul. And^n both 

Uhj donunatitw Hinduism and Buddhism there IS the ' 
.w>-an instinct o1 dominating Aryan instinct of the 

t 'eSpimual «nd - . . , , , 

ilie Universal Spiritual and the Universal, clearly 
wnmfeit. manifest. This sense of the spiri- 

tual orthe Universal transcending the materia! and 
the particular, the common element of Aryan race 
consciousness, has imparted its distinctive features 
to the Buddhistic conception of lawmaking it so 
essentially different from the Judaic, the Islamic or 
the Christian conception. And the confusion into 
Tlie pecuUar which Bishop Carpenter fell, in 
li«<WWst.c'r.^b taking Buddhistic legalism as be- 

i3m due to its ori- longing to the same class as Judaic, 
gm from Aryan & v ' 

tace-conscioasncss Christian or Islamic legalism, is 
5s"«rori’g^n^Ujs- entirelj' due to the tvrong metliod 
nlbrtw'^ol' the 'Of investigation generally followed 
uiimie Irgalism. by the European students of com- 
parative religion. 
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! 7 A true application of the psychological and 
Histrlo-Comparative methods discovers - 
that religion Is man's attempt at 
adjustment to the Nof>me. 

The generalisation that will discover the perraa- 
•nent elements of the religious phenomena present- 
•edby the history* of the human race, must be 
based upon a much wider range of religious 

• experience than is covered by what are known as 
the great world*religions. It must explore everj' 
form of religion from the most crude to the most 

. rcBned and subtle. Starting with primitive culture 
it must trace the evolution of the religious senti* 
ment up to the highest point as yet reached tvithin 
our knowledge. It must study the history of the 

• different religions in the light of the general laws 
of psychological evolution. And it must apply 

the comparative method in conjunc* 
oeot^lcmCTii^of Historic method, in 

gencr«l religiou* researches into the law of reli- 

experiences ftna 

r^Utivefd^m gious growth. And by this means 
- iroinliono f^every It Will discover that as there are 
dcmsnts in the general 
RioJ Study religious experiences of the race, 

■aificrent Vinds ... , , .• t • 

and Stages of which establish the essential unity 
of religions phenomena, so there 
cation of the g^g permanent elements in every 

histno-cotnpiratire ^ ' 

method. religion aJso^ that may be charac- 
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•IttUed as the Regulatu'c Ideas in their respective 
history and evolution, and that constitute, thus, 
"hat may be called the individuality of these 
• religions and difTerentiatc them from the others. 

e have briefly considered both these elements in 
Ihe foregoing pages. We have seen that the high- 
•cst and broadest generalisation that can be arrived 
•at, by an examination of *thc rehVious phenomena 
senerct, is that religion Is man's attempt to 
-adjust himself to his Xot-me, with a view to realise 
the highest end of his existence. This definition 
•covers, we claim, the entire field of the religious 
experiences of humanity, in primitiie religion, 
call it fetishism, totemism, animism, ancestor- 
worship— by any name you please,— it is man's 
■ attempt to adjust himselftohis Kot*me. that is to his 
Nature or his Social environments, that we always 
•discover its birth, growth and evolution. There 
have been primitive peoples, it is said, who possess 
absolutely no idea of a Deity, howev'cr crude or 
gross. Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth century 
Deism, miscalled Theism, tried hard to prove the 
unh'ersality of the religious intui- 
'bSSSSi- *’)' an original idea 

•w'l^h^'iellgion ® Supreme Being to ever>’ man 
is men’s sttempi and race, for upon such a universali- 
tosiljust himseir . t .u •. .. ■ 

' lo the Not-me. ty it sought to build up its so-called 

philosophy of Natural Religion, 
•which would preserve the truth of religion while dis- 
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cardirtc the authority of sopcmatural rc^TlAtions. 
The attempt wa« not, ttc are afraid, uniformly 
•luccc^sful, for evm* now and then travel' 
IcTS turned np who testified to the utter absence 
of any form of rc1>j;»on in some one or other 
of the primitive races whom they had met and 
stuilied. Hut the battle rajjed, on either «idc 
around what we now- recognise as absolutely 
mistilccn issue*. The old sEude^^ whether 
orthodox or helcrodojc started with a wrong 
definition of the Deity, some intuitions re- 
garding whom they were seeking m primitiie 
consciousness. God<idea as ire haie in cln)i«tIon 
could nei’cr be found in naked and cannibal 
barbarism. For Ihoogh impious philosophers 
?ia\-e sought to turn pious opinion into ridicule 
by it, it is .still none the Jess true that 
made man in his own image, 
jrioft nn*DBivf» man also has nlwavs made, and is 

>al itiSBilTOO of 

Oo-l. not Biwa}-* still making his God, everj’where 
co<i”<e-c tfie rk>rr after himself ; and anthropomor- 
wlth’" *ih»t**'*m Phism by which orthodox theolog>’ 
tntlnn>m especially in Christendom, wanted 

to scare awa^* people from what is called Natural 
Religion, conceals a great truth which neither 
party seemed for a long time to be aware of. 
Indeed, those who admit that man is made in the- 
image of his ilaker, actually make over the whole- 
case to anthropomorphisni. If God made roan 
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a ter himself, where then shall man seek- and find 
him except in his own humanity ? The study of 

(iv) Mod *^h‘gion in our age has, however^ ' 

^ accepts justified all anthropomorphic con- 
the Deity ceptions of the God-head, as the 

™mSpL“bi'°a 

on the actual the Supreme Being. For in every 
ehar^icter and the 

pressing needs of ‘u every country, in every place 
evolution, his religion has 
always been built up by man aC" 
cording to the actual character and the pressing 
needs of his physical and his social life. 

In fact, religion in primitive culture is a much 
more vital thing than we seem to be conscious of 

(v) Rcli ion civilisation. With us, religion in 
Uie*en«eo?adiint" the usual acceptation of the term is 

went to (lie Kot- - . , 

me is much more often-times a mere matter Of specu- 

miuvL''^*m\n’*tl?"ii lation more or less, or of mere habit, 
with the civilised We can live without it, and even die 
who has already , , , , . , . 

Eot considerable Without mUCh thought 01 It. it IS 
adjustment because the problems of life are not 


so acutely presented to us as they 
were to piimitive man. To a large extent we 
seem to have adjusted our physical life to our 
nature-environments more or less, and our con- 
ceptions of what is called the Reign of Law in 
Nature ha\e well-nigh killed our perceptions 
of the Supernatural in it. The Supernatural 
plays an almost Infinitesimaily smaller part 
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in our cverj’day life than it did in that of 
our primitive ancestors. Evcrj* pJjysical evil ^V3S 
to them due to some supernatural agency. Ever>' 
illness was to them the working of an unseen 
agent that had either to be fought and conquered 
or worshipped and propitiated. Evei>‘ natural cata- 
clysm, a thunderstorm, a flood, an earth-quake, a 
tornado, an eclipse, jungle-fires, draughts, flightsof 
locusts, or 'irruptions of wild animals, — whatever, 
indeed, disturbed the even tenor of their troublous 
life, were regarded by them as due to some active 
malevolent, though Invisible' agency,/ veo* much 
like themselves. As in his relations and dealings 
, . with his human enemies, primitive 

Apotrenc m the , , . - , , 

suons Msse of man had sometimes to fight them, 
S* and sometimes to sue for their 

favour and forbearence by offering 
acceptable presents to them, with a view to be 
able to pursue his ends in life’ without any moles- 
tation from them ; so also he did with regard to 
the unseen agencies in Nature. He sometimes tried 
magic, exorcism, incantations, to beat these evil 
agencies away, and sometimes he sought to win 
their faTOur and appease tlicir uTath by prayen, 
praises, and ofiTcrlngs. And all this was part of 
bis rude scheme of life to adjust himself to liis 
surroundings, and o\er«)me the conflicts in which 
he found himself placed. All this was his religion. 
Religion was, thus, a most vital concern with 
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, liirn In the most acute and literal sense of the 
Word. ‘ 

ft Is not so vital a concern In our life, 
(vi) Thedifferen we can live without what 

inodern Usually called religion. We have 

life from onrphy- Separated our physical, our intellec- 
sical, inteUeetual, * i »• i 

aesthetic, social our aesthetic, and even our 

life. ethical life from our religious life. 

Not so however was it with the 
primitive man. To him everything was reli- 
gion, and religion was everytln'ng. He was 
feeling his way in the darl<, haunted by the fears 
of the Unknown at every step. We too are, 
perhaps, doing the same; and inspite of all our 
conceit of knowledge and our boasted mastery over 
■our destinies, we too are, really, as lielpless and as 
much at the mercy of unknown forces, so far, at 
least, as the uUim'ate issues of that life are concern- 
■cd. But we arc not, like the primitive man, so cons- 
tantly haunted by the consciousness and the fear 
of the unseen. We ha\’e, at least, greater assur- 
ance than he. Our life is not homogenous, iin- 
diiTerentialed, like Ws. It lias been cut up, so to 
say, into different compartments, of which religion 
occupies only one ; and though we may not have 
the fullest freedom of that corap.irtment, we seem 
io feel, at least, that we ha\*e the run of the others, 
and are practically absolute masters tlicre. Loss 
of health or of wealth rarely drives us to religion 
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now. We seek the aid of the physician or the finan- 

Itaintterape An earthquake, even like that 

< cf reHsipn Ffpper of Lisbon, Or more recentiy of the 
and maKcs it no 

longer the sole West Indies, sends us not to our 
S"?t7anlpuWif gods, but to the seismograph. Reli- 
^tfer^*t>f°"iMe» 2*0^* Stands, practicaUy, divorced 
personal life. from our nature-cnvironments, with 
which it is related still only on- 
its aesthetic and poetic side. It stands divorced* 
also, very largely, from even our social-environ- 
ments. Our social relations are controlled and 


shaped now by social science, of which politics,, 
economics, and ethics form the three chief ele- 
ments, and psychoJ^y the interpreting principle. 
Religion is, thus, simply a matter of what may 
be called our private, our personal, our inner life. 

But even in this narrowed sphere, it 
o« adjoStBmMo *h'II, the same thing, namel>', 

onr ideas and our attempt to adjust oursclve.s to- 
ideals for atuin- .* ' 

ing the highest our o.vn ideas and ideaN, with a 
end o onr i e. tj, attain our highest end in life. 

But this narrowed aspect of religion among us, 
is, after all, a mere passing phase. We are just 
now passing through a diflei^liating ph.ise, — a 


most pregnant antethetica! moment, in the evolu- 
tion of our culture and ch-flisation. IVimitivc 


religion stood in a state of homogeneity. 
Modem religion, especially in Europe, and 
generally all over the civilised world, is piss- 
in" through a state of differctitiation. This is. 
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Jiowever, in its very nature, a passing state. Inte- 
gration follows quick in its steps. Modern 
European thought even is rapidly moving towards 
3 higher synthesis. The seers and philosophers of 
•the last century and this, Kant and Hegel, Carlyle 
and Emerson, Goethe and Sclialling, Tennyson and 
Browning, Ibsen and Tolstoi, Diderat and Whit- 
man— are the pioneers of this new synthesis. It 
has commenced visibly to affect 
even the Churches. Both Catholi- 


'integi alien— _ 
higher syntbesii 
already hinted at 
"the Seers and 


{vjii) Bat the 
oiwentwtion is 

followed*”^'an cism and Protestantism are passing 
clearly through the throes of a new 
birth ; and a New Orthodoxy is 
P^iiosophersofthe rising on both sides of the Atlantic, 
strong after a newer and loftier view 
of religion that will put an end to the present 
conflicts, between reason and revelation, science 
and scripture, independence and authority, and 

the natural and the super-natural. And it all shows 
that religion, even in this comparatively very high 
stage, means the attempt of man to adjust him- 
self to his environments, the difference between 
this and primitive religion consisting only in the 

(it) Oar thought nature of these environments. In 

and life are ,, , , ,, 

moving towards a the earliest Stage these were wholly 

srh.j,&s «>=y «t= 

pectsandreUtions mostlv internal, consisting in the 

of our life to one ® 

another and to presentations to hts own Reason of 
.TOund?^'"' the e.Ktcrnal relation of his life, on 
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the oneside^ and the inter-relations between his intel- 
lectual, his cesthelic and emotional, and his moral 
and spiritual experiences and needs on the other. 
And in thb- state of conflict, even these inner and 
subjective phenomena, necessarily, present them-’ 
Selves as the N^ot-me. 

This, then, — this attempt of man to adjust him- 
self to his N^ot-me with a view to reach his highest 
end in life,— is the broadest and most universal 
and as it seems to us, the most 
at'a^8*ment”to rational and scientific, generalisa- 
l.ro.dVS''”');.r«' <•’' religious phenomena., 

^risation of rrii- It expresses the fact of religion 

pon fti («fm3 of , 

universal expen in the terms of universal experience. 
rcMjjnon^ftwor It seems to present the one com- 
andln th/*d*f^r- factor not only in all religions, 
ent aspects of n but III e\-er>' phase of its evolution, 

religion. , . ,, 

in every religion as well. 

In taking up the study of any particular reli- 
gion, in a truly scientific spirit, and in seeking to 
trace its history and evolution iWth a view to get 
at the actual truth of the experiences it reveals, we 
must start ivith this generalisation of the religious 
phenomena. We must view it as the attempt of 
man to adjust liimsclf to his Not-Me, to realise his 
highest end in life. And this means that otir study 
must divide itself into two p.arts, namely, first, 
the study of the man himself, 'vith a view 
to discover the particular prism through which. 
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Th.'. uJ.-i . 

ntir pre-nistonc times, lie viewed 

c^mV^hVccv' ^Jot-Mc ; ami second, the study 
«aS/ of of this Not-SIc in itseir, in its dua! 

^•««-c'ns. aspect of Xatufc aud Society, — as 
'"c thc”iVuUme fwfn^hiiig the matenalsy hpon svhich 
pf^epllyll^Un'i instincts, the thoughts, the senti- 

and the energy of this man 
.f>.fmi^wS<h have always worked. The study of 
tbe "'I'd reveal what we have 

^Uieo^rWau"'’^ called Ins special r.icc-conscioiisness, 
uuiont by «ii\». the peculiarity of this ihought- 
uBienis. which furnishes the Regulative 

Idea in the evolution of his religion. The study of 
his Not-me, hts naturc*cnvironments and social 
surroundings, will not only show us the forms that 
tins Idea took, bur will also give us a clue to the 
origin and history of those modifications that may 
iiave been worked into his original intuitions by his 
environments, at dlflerent periods of his history. 

To understand Hinduism, we must, therefore, first 
of all study the Hindu, from the earliest period of 
, , „ his life, to discowr the Regulative 

(»ii) Hence ® 

Hinduism u to be Idea in the evolution of his special 
fereoce to the history and Culture, and next we must 
‘imJuV'ucSi' study Uie that this Idea has 
tceoiitive itiea taken, and the way in which it has 
anj that of hn , . ... , ,. 

surroundings been accentuated or modified from 

and^^ifiauons! time totime by.what M. Tainewould 
call, the surroundings of his race 
and the epochs of his history. 

THE END, 
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the One side, and the inter-relations between his intel- 
lectual, his fBSthetic and emotional, and his moral 
and spiritual experiences and needs on the other. 
And in t6»s-state of conflict, even these inner and 
subjective phenomena, necessarily, present them-' 
selves as the Not-me. 

This, then, — this attempt of man to adjust him- 
self to his Not-me with a view to reach his highest 
end in J(‘fe, — is the broadest and most universal 
and as it seems to us, the most 
«i*adj«fmeor*to rational and scientific, gencralisa- 
religious phcnoraenii.. 

letisation «>f ret* It e.xprcsscs the fact of religion 
gion in terms of “ 

uniTcml expert in the terms of universal experience: 

reoBm)on^**fa«<fr It seems to present the one com- 
andln factor not only in all religions,, 

ent Mp«ias of a but io every phase of its evolution, 
in ereo’ religion as well. 

In taking up the study of any particular reli- 
gion, in a truly scientific spirit, and in seeking to 
trace Its history and evolution with a view to get 
at the actual truth of the experiences it reveals, we 
must start with this generalisation of the religious 
phenomena. tVe must view it as the attempt of 
man to adjust himself to his Not-Me, to realise his 
highest end in life. And this means that otir study 
must divide itself into two parts, namely, first, 
the study of the man himself with a a few 
to discover the particular prism through which. 
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I*') Tbk iJei . I . . . 1 • « 

woufci oyj Irom pre-historjc times, he viewed 
s>on necM- Not-Mc ; and second, tlie study^ 
MU(}^ Jhe Not-Me in itself, in its dual 

aouj^' fwe con's, aspect of Nature aud Society, — as 
'ns the tc(;^i4u?e furnishing the materials^ lipon which 
ofthephyii^Una instincts, the thoughts, the senti- 

surwun. meiits, and the energy of this man 
the“ fortns^whic^ have always worked. The study of 
the will reveal what we have 

^fthe called his special race-consciousness, 

tuiUont by envi. the peculiarity of this thought- 
nmenii. which furnishes the Regulative 

Idea in the evolution of his religion. The study of 
his Not*me, his nature-environments and social 
surroundings, will not only show us the forms that 
this Idea took, but will also give us a clue to the 
Origin and history of those modifications that may 
have been worked into his original intuitions by his 
environments, at difTcrent periods of his history. 

To understand Hinduism, we must, therefore, first 
of all study the Hindu, from the earliest period of 

, . , .. his life, to discover tiie Regulative 

(x'l) U c n c c ® 

Hmilmsmisiobe Idea in the evolution of his special 

fcrena* to* the history and culture, and ne.xt we must 
stinly the /""'W that this Idea has 
^cguUlI^c >il«a taken, and the way in which it has 

and that of hK , , j-c j r 

aariounding^ been accentuated or moained trom 
andniwtifcaUon” timetotimc by.wliat M. Tainc would 
call, the surroundings of his race 
and the epochs of his history'. 
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the one side, and the mter-relatlons between his intel- 
lectual, his lesthetic and emotional, and his moral 
and spiritual experiences and needs on the other. 
And in this-state of conflict, even these inner and 
subjective phenomena, necessarily, present them- 
selves as the Kot-me. 

This, then, — this attempt of man to adjust him- 
self to his Not-me with a view to reach his highest 
end in life, — is the broadest and most universal 


and as it seems to us, the most 
ai*adjos*ta«i'”t» rational and scientific, generaliss- 
religious phenomena.. 

tMisationof tell- (t expresses the fact of religion 
Ricin in t«rms oi v ^ ^ 

oni^ersii exp«i in the terms of oniversal e.vperiencei 
It seems to present the one com- 
andlli mon factor not only in all religions, 

«it aspects of a but in every phase of its evolution, 

reliSion. . . ,, 

in cverj' religion ns well. 


In taking up the study of any particular reli- 
gion, in a truly scientific spirit, and in seeking to 


trace its history and evolution with a view to get 


at the actual truth of the experiences it reveals, vve 
must start with this generalisation of the religious 
phenomena. \Vc must view it as the attempt of 
man to adjust himself to his Not-Me, to realise his 
highest end in life. And this means that our study 
must divide itself into two parts, namely, first, 
the study of the man himself, with a view 
to discover the particular orism through which. 
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cntiation has been well-nigh completed in 
and America. Uut ex^cn in this state of diffei'®'^^ 
ati'on religion, specifically so-caJIed, can not 
together abstracted from the other departments ® 
human activities. Religion xvhen standing int ** 
ante-thetical state, concerns itself with 
man’s relations with and duties to his Maker, pn 
marily, and, in a secondarj* way, somewhat 

, . ateh% with his relations witli an 
brought eboo" duties toother members ofhis 
only gwdoaiiy. man’s concep- 

tions of his Maker are always coloured bj', if 
are not even directly derived from, his experi®'’^®* 
of and relations with his physical and soejal sur- 
roundings. His physical life, the character of h«s 
Nature-environments, his social relations, the cons- 
titution of his society and his State, the general 
course of his historic evolution, the influences that 
rehgion^ a are brought to bear upon the general 
coloured »» development of his intellectual and 
cnfs^ocndii^^ ethical faculties, - all these have a vi- 
tal relation to the evolution of his religion, specifi- 
cally so-called. The religious* eicpertences of any 
race or nation must, therefore, be studied, in the 
light of the general evolution of its history and 
Study of IlmdB- culture. The general course of the 
isTD im^iWe historic evolution of the Hindu 
without referftieu 

to Hindu huirr)' people, must, therefore, be a preli- 
minary study to any truly scientific Investigation 
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their religious records and their religious life. 
Hindu religion must be studied in the light, that is 
of real Hindu historj*. 

A right conception of Hindu liistory is essential 
to a right understanding of Hindu religion. But 


Thejiindaiiiare 'vhere are tt'ctofind a Hindu his- 
p«nV>u! lo'^'the tory? One of the most convenient 
Sion and^ myths of European origin, in regard 
even waoUtig in to India IS that previous to the Ma-* 
•••amjA homedan invasion, this country had 

pwaorigin. never any reliable history of its 
own. The Hindus not only had no history, but 
never possessed the historical faculty even. Ac- 


curacy of observation and faithfidness in recording 
actual experiences just as they are, constitute the 

Tj, , 1 essential elements of this faculty , 

Then lesvndary . ,, j , . , , , 

poems and Storm and the Hindus have been absolutely- 

wntaining*'''|ip“ deficient in these, as a race. Every 
eMjgemions. suspicion of historical verity is dis- 
pelled by the exaggerations of their imagination 
from even their legendary poems and stories, that 
supply valuable materials for the primitive history 
of other peoples * UuJike; for instance, the Greek 
epics, the Illiad and the Odyssey, the Hiudu epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, furnish no- 
reliable basis for working up even the semblance 
of a Hindu history of these early and legendary 


epochs. The descriptions of men and events in 
these books are often-times, too grossly e-vaggera- 



FRAGMENT. 


HINDU HISTORY-i,, 

ITS BEARING ON HINDUIS0 


ReHgion is not an isolated phenomenon in jnan's 
standing, so to say, apart from its other de- 
partments. In the earlieststate of social evolution 
the state of homogeneity-religion, as we find in the 
records of every race, is everything, and everything 
religion. As in the human fetus, the liver 
performs not only its own proper and specific func- 
tions but also those of the other organs as well ex- 
cept the heart, so in the earliest state of social life, 
I" th. religion performs the fnnrttons of 

*«‘a} «o- every department of that life. Scien- 
prominentmefc™ ce and art, politics and economics, 
apartment oJlife trade, — everythin}; 

»nd mixed up commerce anti tw . ^ 

'■ith.ll, r ^ religion, 

and the supernatural, the specific element 

of the religious consciousness, plays a very 
prominent part in all these departments of the life 

-of primitive man. Subseqnently, m the gradual 
diflerentiation of the different departments of the 
social life, the religion nr the sacred se^rates it- 
self from the secular and the profane This differ. 
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the one side, and the t nter«relations between his intel- 
lectual, his fcsthetic and emotional, and his moral 
and spiritual experiences and needs on the other- 
And in thiS'State of conflict, even these inner and 
subjective phenomena, necessarily, present them- 
selves as the Not-me. 


This, then, — this attempt of man to adjust him- 
self to his Not-me with a vieiv to reach his highest 
end in life,— is the broadest and most universal 


and as it seems to us, the most 
a[*«dTastnienr?o rational and scientific, generalisa- 
‘‘O" religious phenomena.. 

tertetxon of reii- ft expresses the fact of religion 
pon in terms of . 

umrersal espen in the terms of universal experience. 

a common **focro® It seems to present the one com- 
smdln the **^ftr* factor not only in all religions,, 

ent aspects of a but In every phase of its evolution, 
religion. . . ,, 

in everj' religion as well. 


In taking up the study of any particular reli- 
gion, in a truly scientific spirit, and in seeking to 
trace its history and evolution with a view to get • 
at the actual truth of the experiences it reveals, ne 
must start with this generalisation of the religious 
phenomena. We must view it as the attempt of 
man to adjust himself to his Not-Me, to realise his- 
highest end in life. And this means that our study 
must divide itself into tn-o parts, namely, first,. 
the study of the man himself, witir a view 
to discover the particular prism through ivhich. 



shSu^j.TO from pte-hUlorictim;3. h= viewKl 
Huajrof My tell- Not-Mc ; and second, the study 

CMO wmch necw- • a i 

sariiy inioirc, the of this Nol-ilc in itself, jn Its Quai 
stjtdy of the , • . 

spick race-conv aspect of Nature aud bociety, — as 

furoishing the mateciaU^ upon which 
the instincts, the thoughts, the senti- 

wheph>5iM\an<t r v. 

ftevicatsotwan- ments, and the enersy ottmsroan 
ha\e always worked. The study of 
reveal xvhat xve have 

®>o called his special Tace-consclousness, 

oCUveonsreat ift- . . , . . , 

hm-ws by wx- the pccultatUy of this thought- 
Mamwu. which furnishes the Regulative 

Idea in the evolution of hts religion. The study of 
his Not-me, his nature-environments and social 


sucroundings, will not only show us the forms that 
this Idea took, but will also give us a clue to the 
origin and htstocy of those modifications that may 
have been worked into his original intuitions by his 
environments, at different periods of his history*. 

To understand Hinduism, we must, therefore, first 
of all study the Hindu, from the earliest period of 
Uii) lienee his life, to discover the Regulative 
UiDjiu»m »co iw Idea in the evolution ofhUsDeetat 
naderstood mre. . . . , , » 

ferencc lo ibe mstory and cuuure,ana next we must 

Study the /orms that thU Ida has 

S'S a’c"". ''•>'* it has 

sQttoundiogs been accentuated or modifip*! f. 
shintir^ns foniis .. . , v k ■»! -„ ^“001 

Mdtnodificauons. timetotime by,what M. Taine would 
call, the surroundings of hie 
and the epochs of Ws history. 


TIIE END. 



FRAGMENT. 


HINDU HISTORY-, w 

IIS BEARING ON HINDUIS^f 


Religion is not an isolated phenomenon in mans 
Rfe, standing, so to say, apart from its other de- 
partments. In the earliest state of social evolution 
the state of homogeneity-religion, as %ve find in the 
records of every race, is everything, and everything 
is religion. As in the human fcetus, the liver 
performs not only its own proper and specific func- 
tions but also those of the other organs as well ex- 
cept the heart, so in the earliest state of social life, 
I .V. , religion performs the functions of 

In the eiiliest o ^ r i » i:r= C/<ion 

Slate of social e»o- every department of that hie. bcien 
lution religion nolitics and economics, 

proramentmevery ce and art, pomita «!■ « 

department ui life and trade,— everything 

and mixed op t-ouiii»'i*v ^ 

with all. js then a part of mans religion, 

and the supernatural, the specific element 
of the religious consciousness. 
prominent part in all these departments of the life 
-of primitive man. Subsequently, m the gradual 
dinerentiation of the difTercnt departments of the 
social life, the religion or the sacred separates it- 
self from the s'ecular and the profane. This differ- 
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cntiation has been well-nigh completed in Europe 
and America. But even in this state of diflerenti- 
ation religion, specihcalty so-called, can not be al- 
together abstracted from the other departments of 
human activities. Religion tvhen standing in this 
ante-thetical state, concerns itself with God and 
man’s relations with and duties to his Maker, pri- 
marily, and, in a secondaiy' way, somewhat medi- 
ately, with his relations with and 
Differentution . . . . . 

brooght aboot duties toothcT members ofhis socie- 
oniygradMib. man’s concep- 

tions of his Maker are alwaj*s coloured by, if they 
are not even directly derived from, his exnoriances 
of and relations with his physical and social sur- 
roundings. His physical life, the character of his 
Nature-environments, his social relations, the cons- 
titution of his society and his State, the general 
course of his historic evolution, the influences that 


Hot reiigiOT of a are brought to bear upon the generaf 
Mioared ty its development of his intellectual and 


tal relation to the evolution of his religion, specifi- 


cally so-called. The religious* experiences of any 


race or nation must, therefore, be studied, in the 


light of the general es’olution of its history and 
Stndy ©r Ilindn- culture. The general course of the 
Hindu 

to flindn btstfrr- people, must, therefore, be a preli- 
minary study to any truly scientific investigation 
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ted to be acceptable to the historian as e%’cn a 
flimsy basis for any historic construction. What- 
ever may be the real meaning and explanation of 
these so-called exaggerations, we shalJ not stop to 
discuss here. We simply admit that historj^iSS 
an accurate chronicle of dates and ev^ts, is ab- 
sent from the existing records of the ancient 
Hindu people. But this may not, we contend, 

" imply the absolute absenceof the historic faculty in 
this branch of the great Aryan race. 
•wMi In view of the notorious vandalism 

some of the foreign invaders of 
ihojiehi M4a««a Hindustan, it may not be wholly 
mitmesofforeisQ improbable that whatever annals of 
Mvuiou. jjjjj existed in the 

Toyal archives or the sacred temples of the country 
were destroyed during these alien irruptions. 
Indeed, it seems rather incredible that a people, 
who, judged by the existing remnants of their 
literature, attained a very high degree of culture 
and made marvellous progress in almost all the 
^ „ . arts and crafts of civilised life, never 

Lfpecully, ui 

■view of the cin!»- kept a record of the doings of their 
satjoa they etuifl- , . , , . ^ . 

«3iind the exjst- kings Or the exploits of theif war- 
Oa the contrary, ive do knonr 
Jed funcuonanes. this much at least, that the court- 
chronicler was a recognised functionary among 
.ancient Hindus, and Hindu archeology also fur- 
nishes, here and there, strange glimpses into the 
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methods by which mernorj* of important events or 
personages was sought to be preserved and perpe- 
trated in ancient India. Apart from all this, which 
^t any rate, a strong presumption against 
popular European view regard- 
mg.the utter lack of the historic facultj' in the 
Hindurace,-^-doacataIogue of the names and dates 
. Mofeovir, chro- kings and warriors, and a record 
aadVv-enufiu^s” their outer deeds and achieve- 
ments, constitute the real basts, and 
ideas the the most \"aluable materials of true 
of* history? The value of these chroni- 
cles is not denied : but are they su- 
fficient, of themselves, to fully elucidate and cor- 
rectly interpret the real life of any people ? Chroni- 
cles of dales and events furnish the sign-posts, so to 
of historic evolution , but these give us but 
little clue to the regulative idea or ideas that under- 
lie it, and form, really, its vcr>- life and soul ; nor do 
these truly and sufficiently explain those subtle 
intellectual and moral forces that really contribute 
everywhere and always to the making of important 
historic epochs, ■fsot in so-called annaU and 
chronicles, hitherto vci>' frequently misread as 
constituting true histor)-, but in the records of the 
thought-life of a people, in their general literature, 
in the pictures of their domestic and social ideals 
and activities, in the descriptions of their sacra- 
ments rites, and institutions, — do we find llie m.-jit 
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•vaJuabIc matcr/aJs for their real historj'. 

, would we know of Greek historj’ 

Tiie moil valu. " 

ai.ie tn»t«tui»for witJiout the help of Greek poetry, 
Greek sculpture. Greek mythology, 
iu imml'ilic'r niid Greek philosophy? Whativould 
tuic, jitctuiei of It avail the student of the histajric 
fdMls «niJ evolution of the Kij^ish pcopl^, if 
aciivnie*. jjg jjjij jjj, accumte (ijiary of the 

public events of the /ifizabethan or the Victorian 
era, but not a scrap of the Klizebathan or 
'Victorian literature ? A record of tlie great Re* 
'bcllion would mean but little to us, as British 
history, if wc had not the writings of the Puritan 
Divines, and the products of the immortal genius 
of Milton, to illumine and interpret that tumul* 
tuous page of the hibtory of England. The story 
of the I'/ench Revolution would simply impress 
upon our minds the hideous excesses of it, — if 
we had not the works, of Voltaire and Rosseau 
\ I and general thought-record of 

Chroniciri eluci- the French Illumination, to hod us 
fo/y by“ w.f«- the real key to that great world 
twit of fxeti anti cataclysm, to which humanity will 

generatiMtions. ' 

be eternally grateful for some of its 
most precious licritage in the culture and civilisa- 
tion of modern Europe, ^^he thought-life of a 
people is their real life: The history of their 
thoughfis their true history/ Annals and chro- 
nicies are helpful in the elucidation of othemise 
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And, so far as the Ihoughtdlfc of tlic Hindu- 
people is concerned, we think there exist ample 
materials for the construction of a real history 
of it The Vedas the Sutras, that contain the 
Jaws and rituals of the early Hindus, the rich 
cxegetical literature that seem* to have groA-n 
around the Vedas, .art'd*.traces bf 

The ttholeof the , . , . , , ,i's 

Vedic and Vedjn- which are found in the works of 
SS'uS.ta 'he Niruktak»rs or Vcdic Icxico- 
Meat dranus, ihe graphers; the Upanishads, so rich 
later philowplu- , , . . ‘ . 

cal ipecuisUoni not only in their profound metaphy* 
w^wfar Juera^ sical speculations, but also in anec- 
Mt'jmtie* India dotes and stories that throw a lurid' 
and, hit or all, light Upon the social and civic life 
the archnecture* . , , 

himuhthe (ichm of the Hindus of that great specu* 
ftinieliot^.*'*^*' lative period ; the philosophical or 
metaphysical speculations that sul>> 
sequently grew around these Upanishads; the 
Puranas, representing not only the highest, the 
fullest, the most universal, and spiritual phase of 
what may well be called Imaginative or Idealistic 
Hinduism, but also giving a v-ivid picture of the 
social life and civic govemmCnt of medieval 
Hindus; classical dramas; the later philosophical 
speculations like those of Madhavacharya, (the 
auther of Sarvadarshana samgraha), and Bijnana- 
bhikshu ; of Sankara and Ramanuja ; and finally, 
the varied Vernacular literature^ that developed, in- 
every part of India, under the Moslem rule, — 
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Jhe latest works of Tantrikism and Vaishnavism ii> 
Bengal, of Saivaism and Vatslinavism in Southern 
India, the literature of the religious movements of 
Kavira and Ramananda in Nothern India, that of 
Guru Nanak and hts successors in the PanJab, 
the^ Abhangs of Tukaram in the Mahratta 
country;— .{Jl these, not to mention the revela- 
tions of ^indu ^ or Hindu-cum-Dravidian 
architectures of Southern India, Bombay, or 
Orissa, furnish the richest possible materials for 
a true history of the Hindu race. A good portion 
of ancient Hindu records and a good 
of the ancient monuments of 
people, have no doubt been 

^l*h<»med4n in- lost duriu? the first period of Maho- 
»»4wn. ® 

medan invasion and conquest. 
We have, for instance, no records of Hindu paint- 
ing, though it seems clear, from occasional re- 
ferences to it in some of our classical books, that 


even the art of painting had attained a fairly high 
degree of perfection among the medircral Hindus. 
There are similar indications of the astronomical,. 


,, , the physiological, the physical and 

Modern reseat- 

ehes discovenng the Chemical ins*estigatior>s of this- 
niany side liehts , ■ t j . 

to sath a history, people ; and as we already have 

through the labours of Dr. P. C. Ray» 
a history of Hindu Chemtsliy, so before long we 
may also^hate a history’ of» Hindu physics, Hindu 
Physiology', and real Hindu Astronomy treated 
• 3 
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3part from Astrology. But apart from thcst 
side-lights that a patient study, in a Scientiii< 

^ and critical spirit, of the ancieni 
The aircadyac- ' . ’ 

■cessibie books literature of the Hindus might throw 
on their general culture and attain- 
ments, even the books that are 
already accessible to us, furnish fairl;' 'ample 
material for building up a real history of this 
people from the earliest times. 

Thus' it will be seen, that even If we may not 
svork up a connected account of the outer events 
of the life of the ancient or medieval Hindus, we 
may well build up, with the help of cNtsting 
materials, a very fairly accurate and detailed story 
. . of the evolution of their’* thought 

led. amused and and culture. The Vedas, the Sutras, 
the Upantshads, the Puranas, the 

S'“,;h6V-" 

ithellindusthough around these Scriptures, the Sans- 
^clwoTogical and 

-other external re knt ciassics, and the vernacular 
literatures, furnish ample and varied 
internal evidence, materials, if Only these could be 
properly collated, arranged, and interpreted, 
for a Hindu history, that' would by no means 
be Jess accurate than wliat modern Hebrew 
scholars, like Keuncn, Ewald, Robertson Smith 
and others, have been seeking to build up. out 
of the records of the pid Testament, concerning 
the life and thought of the ancient Hebrews. 


r II j 

Recent researches into Assyrian, Babylonian and, 
Syptian archjeology, and the discovery of the 
-<unic/oKiit Inscriptions, have. no doubt, contributed, 
materially to the tt'orkrng out of ancient 
ebrew history, verifying or correcting the theories 
of old historians, and clearing up many an other- 
wise obscure print and passage of the old records, 
and by this means external and objective testi- 
mony has been made largely available for lending 
strength and support to internal evidence and a 
The absence of inferences. All this is true, 

h''ri«her*”'iie° w absence of similar sources 

of foreign of coiToboration in the case of the 
'‘Contact In case , . .* • j. , » . 

<'f the ancient history of anctent or Mediaeval India, 
Hindus. makes the work before the Hindu 

historians more difficult, demanding much greater 
circumspection, and patient research, but 
this difficulty does not pro\e the utter absence of 
historical materials in the records of the Hindu race, 
indeed, the absence of external testimony simply 
proves that the Hindus had from tunc immemorial, 
been practically a self-centred people. They had 
but little dealings with the outside world, and 
‘barring the Greek invasion and the subsequent 
relations with the Scythians, the Bactrians and 
other remnants of the Greeko — Asiatic nations, 
that came and entered India from tlie North west, 
the ancient and medieval Hindus had no foreign 
•contact worth notice. _ Their method of expansion 
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and colonisation, —strictly confined within the- 
Indian Peninsula,— except the later occupation 
by them of Ceylon and some of the Islands of 
the Indian Archipelego— their ways of absorbing 
alien tribes and cultures, their peculiar 'social 
economy and missionary propaganda— if the 
term could be applied to a religion that has been 
almost universally described as absolutely non* 
misslonarj' — all these ha»T helped to practically 
obliterate all traces of foreign contact or conflict 
from their literature. One must disc much below 
the surface to <}tscovcr these. For, (hough these 
traces are lost, the fact Ihat^icrc bad been such 
contacts and conflicts can sciyrcely be denied, in 
%'lcw, far Instance, of the undoubted Hlndulsatloni 
of the whole of the Oravldian people of Southern 
India. ^,^he story of conversion and absorption 
of this people Into Hinduism, if only it could be 
Their pccnlnr discovered, would present this great 
inethDdtolespan- world-religion in an altocrether new 
tion «nd their aspect, and throw considerable 
"trlbw^^^nd light upon some of the most 
interesting but- obscure passases or 
f«Mve* hel^ ^ htstOfyyi It would not only 
obliterate all e*. discover Some of the most interest- 
tenint traces of . , . . ^ 

the few foreign mg and instructive leatures of 

mrt^tiiey Hfndu culture and civilisation, but 

their life hktoiT. would present a unique phase of 
religious propagandism such as the world has- 
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perhaps, never witnessed anywhere else. the 
process of Hindu expansion was a quiet, a states- 
-manly, a thoroughly evolutionary process, that 
■has, naturally, left no monuments or inscriptions 
■^0 glorify it. "It is, therefore, useless to search 
for any corroboration of Hindu history in foreign 
'*nn.-ils,^j^_,,^he neighbours of the Hindus, unlike 
those of the Hebrews, were almost infinitely 
•uferior to them in civilisation and culture, and 
who even where they did claim a bigh'standard 
■ol* culture, as the Dravidians undoubtedly did, 
Were quietly absorbed by their stronger neighbours, 
almost body and soul, so to say, all but entirely 
•losing, therefore, all traces of their previous, 
independent, existence 

Indeed, the modern sciences of Comparative 
History, Anthropology, and Sociology, which 
• reveal the general principles of historic evolution, 
have, to a very large extent made the student of 
social and civil evolution independent, of those 
catalogues of dates and events 
-ofa'hlsiory^aran which had previously usurped the 
-account of the name* and dignity of history. The 
systematic c»ola . , . , . tj t. . • i 

'•^n ofa particular socioI<^»cai and rsychojogjcal 


-i"”d°a* revealing to us certain universal 

truths and principles regarding the 
general course of human progress, in the light of 
•which, we may now build up a more correct ac- 
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count of their real Hfe than what had before been- 
furnished by the annals of their courts or Ihe- 
joumals of their warriors, ^ILstoiy is no longer a 
mere record of outer events and dates, but the 
•Story of an evoiution. Its aim is to trace the origin 
and development of particular types of culture and 
civilisation, represented by particular nationalities 
or races, and discover, enunciate, and explain the 
laws and principles of social evolution^ It views 
society /lot as a mere mechanical collection of 
men and women, thrown together by chance and - 
livnng together by the needs of mere animal or 
physical life and that have no deeper bond of union 
than the occupation of a common geographical 
situation, or the possession of a common dialect, 
both, again, the result of mere chance, the work of 
“a fortuitous concurrence” of historical erents,— 
but, essentially, as an organism, — having a distinct 
life of its own, with an organic and pre-liistoric 
end, regulating and shaping that life to its own 
essential needs. Mere geographical situations do 
not create national life, though they do modify and 
regulate more or less, the outer expressions of that 
life. Neither do historical contacts, whether miff- 
tant or peaceful, create it, though these also have 
a mighty influence in shaping its course. A nation, 
like an animal, is subject to the laws of natural 
selection, and may, therefor^ sometimes develop- 
new o^ns and sometimes. In degeneration, even 
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lose old organs, under pressure of external condi- 
tions, whether geographical or historical, but it 
never, except in the case of a total extinction, 
loses its original type. A nation is not a mere 
mechanical collection of individuals, nor is it of the 


nature of a voluntary association, like, for instance^ 
a Temperance Society or a universal Democratic 
Federation, aqy more than a mechanical toy is a 


h i» Ihe 

•tic aceoont of the 
•volutJoo cf* 
social organism 
through ccreain 
circumstances and 

“ (<3 <ta 

idea or end which 
unfoWs I'tsetf with 
the growth of the 
organism which 
expresses It- 


living creature. Every organism 
has an end unto itself, ^ regulative 
idea which guides and controls all 
its activities and the manifold 
processes of its evoiufion. Every 
evolution, indeed, is the evolution of 
an idea. Biology has neither been 
able, as yet, to establish the theory 


of ablogenesis, or the production of life from non- 
life, nor has it been able to discover any differen- 


tiating element in the protoplasmic cells that 
gradually develop into different kinds of animal 
organisms. So far as oor present knowledge of 
these cells go, there is absolutely nothing to distin- 
guish a human cellJrom what is developed into a 
puppy or a baboon. These differentiations set in 
later, and the same kind of cell grows into a human 
baby on the one side, and into a puppy, a colt, a 
calf, or a monkey on the other. These differentia- 
tions could not be uncaused or arbitrary. And the. 


causes of these di/lerentrations must have been 
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present, thouRh undiscovered, in the original cells 
themselves. It is this which, in evolution, we call 
the Regulative Idea. As in the 
development of a portrait, the idea 
live idfM nr end* formed ill thc mind of the painter 

<»olve iliffi-rcnt . ... , . ,, 

organimi oat of of thc features of his subject, directs 
TOirwSt every movement of his pencil or his 

brush, so m thc evolution of an 
organism, the Idea of it as it is to be finally per- 
fected, regulates every step of its growth. It is 
this Idea, inherent in the very life and constitution 
of every organism, which distinguishes these from 
one another, tlie puppy from the pony, and the 
baboon from tlie human baby. The organic con- 
ception of social evolution, the conception that 
societies or nations or races have, like animal orga- 
nisms, definite and .specific ends unto themselves,— 
ends tiiat shape and control their evolution, that 
constitute the regulative ideas in their evolu- 
tion, and that therefore, constantly, consciously 
or unconsciously, — and more frequently uncon- 
ciously than consciously, work themselv’es out 
more or Jess successfully, in the* life and institu- 
tions of diJTerent nationalities and races, ever 
since their appearances, on the arena of human 
history. This is the view in which History 
is regarded by modern thought. This netfr • 
aspect of History is seen, in a somewhat crude 
form, in the story of the Hebrews as presented 
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a general principle and a rjulle natural pheno 
Tlie mcHem mena of historic evolution, by 
modem Philosophy or Science 

r*lionaIi»c »nd of HistOfJ'. Stripped of JtS 
vnireruIiK tin* •' 

super-natural and supcmaturalism the Old Tes- 
menu^wffra'ee- tamcnt vi'cw of Hebrciv histor>' 
conwrfonsnws. means that tlie Hebrews as SK 

race had a peculiar genius, a special type of 
mental and social structure, a special end unto 
themselvc?, au a social organism, the fullest 
development and realisation of which was the 
universal end. the Regulative Idea of their history. 
What modern Philosophy of History has done 
is simply to rationalise and unlversah'sc this super* 
natural and particularistichistoncperspective. 

Our modern Historical science or Philosophy 
of History starts, therefore, with the ultimate truth 

j. of modern Anthropologj*, the truth,. 

.Scienlificor phi- . , . . ^ < 

losophical hmory iiameiy, of the existence of certain 
T^iii- original, prehistoric inexplicable yet 
tneidoi. ‘ undeniable peculiarities of mental 
and social structures, that constitute the special 
characteristic and genius of ’different races and 
nations, and that furnish the element of per- 
manence, as well as the regulative end and idea 
to all historic evolutions. 

' The study of the historic evolution of a people 
must start, therefore, with an examination of their 
peculiar race-characteristics or race-consciousness. 
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^ 've have called tl, which afonc can furnish the- 
right hey to the solution of the complex problems, 
of its inner life and outer activities, and indicate 
the universal trend of its past, and the possibilities 
of its future career, .^he elements of this race- 
consoiousness as wc have already seen, are two,, 
namely thought-structure and Social-structure. ' 
The study of the history of every people must 
DUeeneted in ‘‘^ontmencc with an enqulf)’ into 

tlieir ihoughi- these two vital and coriSt/tuent ele- 
strnctufe ud to 

ml «ttQc(Qree>en ments of their nationality or raciality. 
toric *d*)s^^'«nd *heir thought-structure n-e dls- 

S'VStllS “’e 

raceistonfiye*. view-point from which almost in- 
stinctively, they have altvays ap- 
proached the great world-problems that faced them 
from time to time It Is here that we find a 
a key to their particular philosophy of life, from 
its earliest and crudest to its most refined, and even 
transcendental stage. It is here that we find how 
they have viewed themselves and the world about 
them, from prehistoric times. It is in this thought- 
structure that «‘e .see the real character of the 
mental and moral life of the peopIe.,-^ Like their 
'^thought-structures, difierent races have had from 
pre-historic times, types of social organisation andl 
social economy peculiar to them. This Is what 
we have called their social structure. ^-As in . 
the thought-structure of a race we find their 
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■original and jwculiar worldodea, the foundation 
•of ail their subsequent philosophies and specu- 
lations, — the cast and character of their peculiar 
intellectual life, so in their social structure wc 
■discover their original and peculiar social ideal 
and economy^ And it • is in these, — in the 
thought and social structures of a people, that 
ave stand ficc to face, so to say, with the 
Kegulative Idea of tlieir historic evolution, and 
discover thase secret forces that have shaped and 
controlled the destiny of'dlfTcrcnl nations and 
races, -^forces, which though sometimes %*anguished 
by foreign ideas and ideals, have never anywhere 
been completely crushed out, but that have always 
striven,— as long as the nation or race has not 
been all but totally extinct,— sometimes openly 
and consciously, but oftener, perhaps, insidiously 
^nd unconsciou'.ly, — to reach out, ‘anyhow, to 
their original ideal and end. 


The first question therefore, in the study of 
•of real Hindu Histoiy is, what is the speciality 
of the race-consciousness 'of the Hindu people? 
WMt IS ifie rc- is the JlegSjJative Idea, the 


gDUiive ot element of permanence in 
llimlul'volation? .... , ii» . ■ 

histone evolubou ? What is 


their ' 
that , 


which has perpetually differentiated this strange 
;peopIe, whom more than a millennium of foreign 
dominations and foreign repressions have failed to 
.destroy, — from the other nations of the world ? 
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What is their peculiar tliought-structiire, and what 
their special social structure ? 

And, as we have already pointed out, the~ 
thought-structure of a people must be studied in 
their linguistic structure. “ We know certaini 
forms of language,” saj*s Max Muller, “ wliich 
correspond to certain forms of thought, and the 
relations of the subject to the objects and of the 
Hements of perception are viewed, and conse- 
quently expressed, differently in dilTtyent langu- 
ages. Accustomed to Aryan modes of thought,, 
it appears self-evident to us that a language, in 
order to be a language, must be able 
amon^ ihe'lr distinguish the subject- from 
thought- ftracture |he object, — the nominative and 
expteikod in their . . 

iingoisiie (true- the accusative But as a matter of 
fact, tliere are fetv languages beyond 
the Aryan group >vhich have distinct forms for 
these ttvo cat^ories of thought, and where the 
forms are wanting there must necessarily also be 
the spirit absent. There, among peoples outside 
the Aryan group, we find that the consciousness 
of the subject al subject, dominating the object, 
has been from the very beginning very feeble, so- 
feeble indeed that it found no place in their 
linguistic structure.” 

TJje thought-structure of the Hindus must then 
be studied in the structure of their orialnal Ian- . 
guage, Sanskrit ; and Sanskrit, belongs to a large 
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•and influential family of lan^ages, of which Greek, 
Latin, German, and many others, designated by 
the name Aryan, are members. The ^ thought- 


Generleally, ilie 
thought-stnjctore 
of the Ilindas is 
jlryait i. t. its 
world'idc^i can- 
sistsinthe percep- 
tion of theUmver- 
sal and the Abso- 
late rctealed in 
the linguistic 
structsrc of 
jeee dominating 
the object. 


Structure of the Hindus is, therefore, 
generically the same as that of 
these other branches of the Indo- 
Aryan family. And the distinguish- 
ing features of this common, Aryan, 
world-idea is its perception of the 
Universal and the Absolute. The 
peculiar linguistic structure of the 
Aryans, which reveals “the consci- 


•ousness of the subject* as subject, domi- 
nating the object," is, in other words of a 
■pre-eminently metaphysical ckst A hankering 
after the spiritual, a sense of the whole have 
always dominated Aryan thought, whether among 


the Greeks or the Romans the Saxons or the 


Teutons, the Slavs or the Hindus. The conscious- 


ness of llie self standing perpetually not only over 
agains*, but essentially independent of the not- 


self, his, in some .shape or other, been an original 


consciousness with these peoples: and though 
its expression has been sometimes crude and 
sometimes clear, and been diflerent among different 
branches of the Aryan family, it has never been alto- 
gether absent from their thought-jife throughout the 
countless centuries of their past evolution. There 
have been variations in the common world-idea. 
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•among- the Aryans themselves, and di/Terent 
branches of the Aryan family have sought to 
realise this common \vorId*tdea in different ways, 
■Creating wide divergences in the genius of the 
■different nationalities of this Indo-Aryan^group, 
but nowhere has it been ever absent, and it is 
■Owing to the persistence of this world-idea in them, 
'that we find so strange a family resemblance in 
the highest thoughts and speculations of such 
widely di/Terent peoples as the ancient Greeks, the 
'modern Germans, and the medis;val Hindus. 

This original world idea, the conception of the 
metaphysical whole, the common heritage of the 
Aryan race, found, thus, somehow, an expression 
among the Hindus, very different from wliat it has 

- „ . had among the other branches of 

Speciliealty, the . , ® 

’Greeks sought to this family. The sense Of the spiri- 
the^'^Vhoie^'^'end the univer&al took, thus, a 

evV^^dl peculiar character in Greece, ver>’ 
partment of life different from what it had among 
the Hindus, differentiating, thereby 
ofform. Greek from the Hindu culture. 

•^be Greeks, for in^ance. vicn’cd the Universal and 
the Absolute/from th4 stand-point of the particular 
and the relative, the whole HirvugA the parts ; 
while the Hindus took, evidently, a directly 
•opposite stand-point, and looked on the particular 
and the relative from the plane, so to say, of the 
•Universal and the AbsoJot^^he Greeks sought to ' 
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realise the parts in the whole. The characteristic- 
element in the Greek civilisation was, thus, the 
, consciousness of “Form.” In Greece the nature 
elements and the social elements of the National 
life were all regulated by this supreme sense of 
“Form” — the sense, that is, of the proper relation 
bet-.veen parts, in reference to the Whole. And the 
resulting achievements of the Greeks were, — special 
development of Logic, having reference to the- 
essential /firms of thinking, the categories of the 
understanding through which the relations in- 
nature are apprehended and understood ; the per- 

. • j fection of Art, having reference to 
lienee the ocTc- , . , ... .. t 

lopment ofi.os!e the right relations between Iimo- 
and limb and part and part, in the 

•opCTiof kinds of perfected and harmonious whole \ the 
political and ^ , r 

social stroetures growth Of a very superior kind or 
among em. political structure, having reference 
to the just relations of individuals to individuals as 
organs of a sell^oveming State ; the evolution of 
Ethics, which regulate the relation between 
individual and individual and 'Individual and 
the social whole. Through tlu's innate sense of 
“form,” Greece was able also’to enter Into a close 
kinship with all the relations of Nature In 
the physical world, and thereby, through close 
obser^-ation, to” develop the ground-principles of 
, 'Science. 

But. for every good there /s always a counter- 



poise of evil, and while the special emphasis that the 
original spiritual and philosophic instincts of the 
But the Gteeh Greek people laid on tvhat tve tvould 

^phasis on the call the Concrete Universal, helped 
Concrete Univer- 

sa'. the imtnanen- to develop all these peculiar ex- 
celieneesof the Greek thought and 
hen'ce^the'ahsew cultufc, it also, at the Same time, to a 
of the very large extent, weakened their 
God<onje?^ne«^ hold on the Transcendental. And, 
of the result of it was that, the Greek 

the grasp of the conception of the God'head, even in 
transcendental M- . ... .... ^ 

pect ofthe human its highest philosophic Stage of 
personality. speculations, was more imraanental 
than transcendental, the Creator was counter- 
minous, so to say, with his creation, and conse^ 
quently the higher forms of God-consciousness 
seen in the Hindu is absent in the Greek. Art, 
similarly, Greece represents the classical stage^ 
where there is absolute harmony between the form 
and the spirit of beauty it seeks to reproduce ; but 
after the classical there is a lilgher phase of 
ajsthetic evolution, wherein the spirit transcends 
the forms, — the phase, namely, of the romantic, 
which had hardly 6ecn reached by Greecian Art. 
fn society, again, Greece recognised simply the 
dependence on and subordination of the individual 
to the Social Whole, of which they were limbs and 
parts, but had no consciousness of the fact that the 
individual too had an end unto himself or herself. 
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”an end which is only furthered, but not destroyed or 
■even actually overruled by his subordination to the 
Social Whole an end that the latter cannot safely 
or justly ignore or usurp. In other woids the Greeks 
•had not'a strong grasp of what may be called the 
transcendental aspects of the'human personality. 
Whoever did not contribute to the general well- 
being of society, as that well-being was apprehend- 
ed and understood by them, was regarded by the 
Greeks as jiaving little or no claims to existence, 
just as an effete or, paralysed limb has no right 
to burden the body. That absolute sanctity of 
human life as human llf*^ that majesty and 
‘inviolability of the human personality as a human 
•personality, to which Europe owes so much of 
her later progress and civilisation, almost in 
every department of life, arc the special con- 
.tributions of Roman law and Christian ethics, 
and Greece lacked these conceptions almost 
entirely. * All these are the limitations of 
Greek calture, due to the peculiar form that its 
original sense of the Spiritual and the Universal, 
the common characteristic of the Ar>’an race- 
consciousness, took— due to* the fact that Greece 

* And it is notewonbr xlw that the conception of persoaiiity to 
Carope, was otisiEOlIf not a {^lilosvphlcal, mctaphTsical, of reltsioiis 
oonccption. stricll/ speaking, but a more o* less political idea onl/, 
bsBog itseV opoa tbe cmcepdoo of indiridaaJ r^bu, as dthens 
of a self-EOsenung State. 
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^ipprehended the Whole, only through the relations 
■of life and nature, and not as existing in itself 
•apart from and transcending all relations. 

Among the Hindus, on the other hand, the 
same spiritual or metaphysical consciousness, the 
original feature of this race-consciousness, found -a 
•different expression, ^fie Greeks conceived the 
parts in the whole, the particular in the Universal. 
The Hindus saw the Whole in the parts, the 
Universal in the particulars ; to se^ a single 
Tnan was to realise the presence of Humanity, 
because Humanity is to the Hindus in 
truth and reality, in all Us fullness, in every 
■human unit, howe\'er unmanifested it may 
be to our uncontemplative and 
.geejos the uninstructed vision^ For, is not the 

Cniyemi jn the whole in ever\’ part of it, as its 
parucnlars as ^ r • 

•tbeir rcgnktJTe regulative idea, its end, as well as 
beginning? God, says Emerson, isas 
perfect in the atom as in the Universe ; and here 
the Sage of Concord reproduces the highest God- ^ 
■consciousness of the Hindu. Every atom contained, 
in his vision, the Universc.'*^very creature had in 
essence the fullness and perlection of the Creato^iy-'. 
Where is Brahman ? — asks the disciple of the 
teacher, in the Upanishads. The teacher directs 
him to bring some salt and a pot of water; and the 
■salt is put in the tt'atcr and the pot set in its place. 
With this the disdple is dismissed for the day. ’ 
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He comes for a reply to his question the next day- 
It The teacher wants him to bring the pot of water 
I where he had put the salt overnight Where is 
‘ the salt? he asks. It is in -this water, replies 
'the disciple. Where, find it out,— is the next direc- 
tion. The disciple saj's,how was he to find it out, 

— , it was in every drop of that water. It 

The Upanibhads ./ ' ^ ^ 

find Brahman IS likethis — says the teacher. 

(he ^Such is Brahman, in eveiy part 
universe. , particle of the Universe. 

This Is the burden of Hindu Theologj' almost all' 
'^through. The Upanishads, representing what may 
■ be called the reflective and speculative phase of 
ancient Hindu thought,' give clear expression to 
the idea, but it is present as an original and 
organic element in every phase and form of Hindu 
thought. Its lispings are he.ird in the Vedas — 
in the hymns and rituals of that period, — and it 
is fairly recognised in the attempts even of the- 

_ primitive Hindus to read some sort 

The tendency * . ... , . , 

apparent even m of a Spiritual and Universal meaning 
t^^primitive (fietr perceptive deities, — 

• their sensible Ged-experiences. It 
is, indeed, strange how this people, et-en in that 
earlj' and primitive state, rushed from the parti- 
cularities about them, to an ap,^hension of the 
General, if not of the Universah^ 

'Thus, for instance, Agni or Fire, the first bom of 
the gods, as be Is described in the Rig-Veda, and 
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■'vhose identity with the physical fire is absolutely 
Unmistakable, is soon found to have established 
most significant kingship with the sun, that huge 
The sense of ihe hall of fire up in the heavens, 
SpiiituaMa"ef£! the lighting-god, and all 

str'tfctu^V'o^ these are spoken of as forms of 
Jlindn conscioos- the one and the same god. This 

m all its . ' /■ ..U C- • t J 

■stages of growth. Consciousness of the Spiritual and 
the Universal is heard as a most 
'distinct and articulate note in the Upan(^hads. It 
controls also every system of later thought and 
Speculation, including, strange as it may seem, even 
those that may be called materialistic or even 
•atheUtiCj/And it colours eveiy form of the religious 
■sacram^ts, rituals, and mysteries of the Hindu 
people, including even \yhat appears to be outwardly 
most gross and sensuous.^^hus, for instance, the 
temple sculptures of Orissa and other places, that 
naturally give such a shock to the refined tastes 
and morals of Europ>eans and even of the English- 
educated Hindus themselves, were meant to serve a 
spiritual and ethical purpose, in Medisval Hindu- 
ism, by creating a disgust in the mind of the 
-devotees for sensuous'and sensual enjoyments, and 
the contemplation of these uglinesses formed part 
-of the spiritual discipline of monks and others, for 
weaning their afiections away from all fleshy The 
-Ethiopean cannot change his skin, nor the leopard 
■his spots, nor can the Hindu get rid of this over^ 
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pOM'crinfj spiritual in'itJnct,— and for the self- 
same reason. Uccausc the Ethiopcan's colour, the 
leopard’s spots and the Hindu's .spirituality arc all 
special, {jeneric, and orjjanlc characteristics of their 
res|>cctivc kind or species. 

The other branches of the Aryan race also have 
this commort clement of the Ar>’an racc-conscious- 
ncss, it is true. But as \vc have seen in the case of 
the Greeks it took a difierent form among them, 
contributing those precious elements to Greek 
thouglit and culture, that constitute at once the 
peculiarity and the -pride of modern \Ve.«tem 
thought and civilisation which owe their origin to 
Greece and Rome. While the Hindus saw the 
Whole iff the parts, the Greeks saw the parts rn 
the whole, as we have already s.iid. and what a 
wide and radical dilTcrence between the two 
views this simple juKtaposition makes? To 
see the whole in the parts is an essentinlly 
subjective process. It rnvoh-es the negation 
bf the particularities of the particulars, the 
denial of all ‘distinctions and difTerentiatfons 
in the vision or idea of aa undifiTerentiated 
totality. But when parts *are sought for and 
seen as parts of the whole, they are seen as 
related to one another and to the whole 
of which they are parts. So do the parti- 
culars exist, in a series of relations, in the 
Universal.' To approach the who/e througji the 
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parts, these must be put in their right rela- 
The sabjective Noi the denial, . hut the 

iMhI acceptance of the reality 

tbe vision aud validity of these relations ; not 
olundifTerentialed *1 • . 

totsiify^as op. their negation but proper accen- 

G/e*ifo?Ro,^^re! tuation and development of these 
cognition of the relations, — this is the only way here, 
patiieulari in the ^ ^ 

Uniseisal, h« And Greek culture and Greeko- 

Roman civilisation, the common 
b3m**Bnd"aiso^To' modem western ciVil/sa- 

too much of indi. tion, is a most glorious example of 
viduahsra on the ... , - , . . 

one hand and a v.'hat this phase of the spiritual 

pcMonaUty m ec?-^ consciousness naturally results in. 

catndwectv«\ 4 .oo The Hindu civnisation # is an ex* 
tneothec. - . - . " 

ample of the opposite process. It 
^ leads,— the search of the whole in the parts, —to 
pantheism in theology, determinism in ethics, and 
to a fatal fatalism in the general philosophy 
of life. At its highest point, on the one side, 
it leads to absolute quietism as the goal, and mon- 
kish monasticism as the way. It is the high road 
to all sorts of anti-social ideals and other wordly 
dogmas and discipfines It is this peculiar view of 
the Spiritual and the Universal that helped to 
weaken the sense of personality in certain directions 
and obstructed the due development of what is 
understood as the true ethical consciousness, in 
Europe, and of the higher forms of civic life, among . 
this people. On the other side, if sets up the 
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activities of the individual to its minutest 
details to the extent even of his choice of food 
and drink even on di/Tcrent days, of the week or 
the montl^ The authority of Society over’ the 
individual seems, thus to be as rigid and as absolute' 
here as it ever was among the Greeks. Hut this 
is, however, only a supertidal Wew of the Hindu 
social economy. Society docs control the in- 
dividual here as it did in Greece, but tlic end 
was not the same in Greece as it has always been-’ 
in India, ,ln Greece the individual vsas considered 
ns a limb of the body politic, and the control of 


the Umb was r 
welWbeing of t 
odt* 

ftpplieation— to 

the Greek U'C 
inaieMMl *■>* 

» llitib of t"® 
politic S'”' V 

lh«4 subornipate 
to the Society , 

.gr.n'r!S wr , 

' nd ‘he . 

' 

■ S tS'oleh ’ 

which he has to 
obtain 

ffombon^^ 

Sans of seffular 

course of ““ 

ciplinc. 

' a means to a b 


regulated by considerations of the 
the organism, the Statc^/ln India 
among the Hindus, the authority 
of society over the individual was 
imposed for a difTerent purpose. 
Here the well-being of the organism 
was not the only, at any rate it was. 
never the supreme end in the regula- 
tion of the individual. The indi- 
vidual, the Self itself was that end. 
Society ivas only a school for the 
training the 'individual, — for the 

development and perfection of the 
real Hfe of the individual, that is, -his 
spiritual life/ ‘’“"‘'''*1'= 

, „„ end unto itself, but was 

,"lae»d,-and strange to -s^, thaf 
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end was the very freedom of the individual whonv 
society sought so rigidly to rule. Through bondage- 
to freedom, that was the process. Subordination to 
social disciplines was meant to cure the conceit of 
self, to bridle unruly passions, to regulate^the 
appetites by giving legitimate but restricted oppor- 
tunities for their satisfaction. 

As in his social life, so also in his relations- 
with his nature-surroundings, this innate sense 
of the Spiritual, and the Universal alwai-s asserted 
Tb. of ilsein^'aturc is lerriblt, in its wM 

the Spititoai and aspects, in India. Its majesty stands 

the Univeml in • »! 

the ' relations of almost unrivalled, in the snow- 

S,. ".“round’' capptd mountains, the rushing 
'“Ss- rivers, the endless expanse of arid 

plains or wild vegetation,— almost all over Hindus- 
tan. But awful as his nature Nature-environments, 
both terrestial and celestial, have always been, 
the Hindu never allowed these to overawe or over- 
whelm him, except only as expressions or symbols, 
of the Spiritual and the Universal^/Vieived from 
the stand-point of the Absolute and the Spiritual, 
Nature appears irv one of two ways. It is either 
K.wro o" expression, a radiance, a sign and 

either as an ex- symbol, of the Absolute,— the outer- 

pressic-n of the •' C....1 

pvcr.soul or as an body, SO to say. of the Over-boui, 

, b'na“,’ih°"o,m the form which the World-Spirit or 

at the R.U. ,1,^ Cosmic Soul has thought fit to , 
assume for its own self-revelation, or self-rcali- 
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individual, as representing the whole, above all 
relations, makes him a latv unto himself, and leads 
to the 'apotheosis of the human personality, even 
in its most degraded form,— as really and 
essentially divine, and through this to the ideal 
of what may be called a universal divine incar- 
nation. • 

^^^^Mdu history must be studied, therefore, 'in 
the light of this peculiarly spiritual genius of 


that people, and the moment we do so, we find 
This idea of the *nany things that had at first eluded 
t&"Sn“«7“n and onr understanding, 

'heir reason and meaning 
phMe*~itses«ctj to US, as if by a touch of magic. 
« well ai defect*. sense of the Spiritual and the 

Universal, which forms an organic element of the 
Hindu race-consciousness, viewed as what is called ' 


the Abstract Universal, explains the meaning 
of Hindu culture and civilisation, finds out 
the secret of their social economy, and their 
civic laws and institution, as well as of their 
philosophies and their religion. It is this 
which also easily explains and accounts for 
those limitations and deficiencies in their life and 
thought that have not infrequently led superficial 


• See Geeta— DC. II 


»rt qjT »rT5^vmnTfinr»{ j 
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'Students of Hindu civilisation to relegate it to 
a lower and comparatively primitive stage of 
human progress. To properly understand the 
meaning and significance of the historic evolu- 
'tion of the Hindu people, we must examine, in 
■some detail, the results of their innate sense of 
the Spiritual and the Universal, in their relation 
with Nature, Society and God, — results that have 
dent a special tone and character to their physical, 
to their social, their intellectual, their aesthetic 
-and their reiigious life. 

^This sense of the Spiritual and Universal is the 
Regulative Idea in the historic evolution of the 
Hindu people. This ts the prism through which 
‘the Hindu has always viewed himself, his social 
• and his physical or nature environments./ And 

. . consequently a sense of the abso- 

The absolute , ^ i- ,l c • i 

-npiemacy of the lute suprcnia<y of the Spiritual over 

•^xi«nS anTob” external and objective forces, 
b^ynoteof'Hindu whether social Of physical, has 
-civilisation. always dominated all his relations 

with both society and nature. Superficially vie%ved, 
social authority seems to be absolutely crushing to 
the individual in India, There is, apparently, but 
little room for the exercise of what is called per- 
sonal or individual freedom in either domestic or 
social relations among the Hindu&^odety, through 
its caste-codes and its religious sacraments and 
-ceremonials absolutely dominates the life and ’ 
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activities of the individaal to its minutest- 
details to the extent even of his choice of food, 
and drink even on different days, of the week or 
the montli^ The authority of ‘Society over' the 
individual seems, thus to be as rigid and as absolute- 
here as it ever was among the Greeks. But this 
is, however, only a superficial view of the Hindu 
social economy. Society does control the in- 
dividual here as it did in Greece, but tire end 


was not the same in Greece as it has always been 
in India. Jn Greece the individual was considered 
as a Hmb of the body politic, and the control of 
the limb was regulated by considerations of the 
well-being of the organism, the State^ln India 

among the Hindus, the authority' 
A« ii*ainple of lU , . 

applieation— to of society over the individual was 
tSd.vS'' S imposed for differont purpose. 
bo</""rof°^ ant the well-heing of the organism 

thos subordinate was not the only, at any rate it was. 
to the the never the supreme end in the regula- 
Se1r'1«if was individual. The indi- 

• the end in itself vidual, the Self itself was that end. 

and the Society _ . , . , . 

only « school for Society was Only a school for the 

and t h'r'n u R h training of the *individual,— for the 
n/'iain development and perfection of the 

from imndiRei by real life of the individual, that is, his 
^Trte spiritual life^ Social ‘bondage was 

an end unto itself, but was onh- 

* a means to a higher end.*and strange to s.ay, that- 
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end was the very freedom of the individual whorrv 
society sought so rigidly to rule. Through bondage 
to freedom, that was the process. Subordination to 
social disciplines was meant to cure the conceit of 
self, to bridle unruly passions, to regulate^ the • 
appetites by giving tegitimaie but resiricieci oppor- 
tunities for their satisfaction. 

As in his sodal life, so also in his relations 
with his nature^surroundings, this innate sense 
of the Spiritual, and the Universal always asserted 
The assertion of itse!f.^^ature Is terrible, in its wild 
the aspects. In India. Its majesty stands 

the relations of almost unrivalled, in the snow- 
man with Ilia' , . . 

nature -surround* capped mountains, the rushing 
rivers, the endless expanse of arid 
plains or wild vegetation,— almost all over Hindus- 
tan. But awful as his nature Nature-environments, 
both terrestial and celestial, have always been, 
the Hindu never allowed these to overawe or over- 
whelm him, except oi\Iy ns expressions or symbols- 
of the Spiritual and the Univers^^/Viewed from 
the stand-point of the Absolute and the Spiritual, 
Nature appears iri one of two ways. It is either 
Nature v.ewcd ail expression, a radiance, a sign and 
either ts an ex- symbol, of the Absolute, — theouter- 
pressicn of the ’ 

0\er-souJ or as an body, SO to say, oi the Ovcr-Soul, 
I’lindcrs i^e "vision the form which the World-Spirit or 
of die Real. Cosmic Soul has thought fit to 

assume for its own self-revelation, or self-reali- 
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nation or it is an illusion, a false covering, a 
hideous nightmare that hinders and distorts 
the vision of the True and the Real. Nature 
stands, thus, either as a medium of communi- 
•cation or communion between God and man, 
■or as a veil that shuts his God out of the sight 
■of man. In the one rase. Nature will be sought 
to be idealised and spiritualised, quickening and 
feeding the faculty of Religious Imagination, to 
,1 very high pitch, and giving birth to a most 
marvellous apotheosis of the cosmic forces and 
'phenomena, both In their totality, as well as, in 
their varied, differentiated, and fragmentary as* 
pects. In the other case, it will be 
shunned, ignored, deliberately denied 
Sict*whh negated. But in neither case 

will there be any attempt or. even 
any * desire to enter into any serious ’ conflict 
with Nature, with a view to its ultimate con- 
•quest and submission. And, this has been the 
general character of the Hindu's relations with his 
Nature-environments, all through his past history. 

^ In the earliest stagesof his lif^ as indicated in 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda. foi'instance, the-Hindu 
, too had bis conflicts with his Nature- 

ETiaeticeofcaily 

«onflict with surroundings. Such rannicts are 
Wg°VedI^t'not universal in what Is called the jungle- 
-veiy prominent, clearing stag^ when man’s first 
'concern is bow to clear the earth, both of beasts 



and vegetation, to make it a safe habitation for 
himself and his kind./ There arc just a few Suktas 
m the Rig-Veda which preserve for us the memory- 
of this period of primitu’e Indo-Ar>*an history. 
Rut the generality of the Vedie hymns belong 
to a later period, ^‘hen the Aryan settlers 
in India, had practically settled down to a 
fairly advanced agricultural life, which implied 
o certain amount of progress in the arts 
and crafts of civilisation. The dominant note, 
therefore, in the Vedic hymns in regard to the 
view that tlie Vedic Hindus took of their nature- 
surroundings, is one of fellowship. The Vedic 
hymns are very largely addressed to what are 
called Nature-deities, representing the spirit, so 
to say, of natural objects and phenomena Fire, 
^ in its dual aspect of terrestrial fire. 

The prominent , , , . 

reUsion with the and celestial light and heat, — is one 
o7Mtnie*^^t*hIt of most prominent of the Vedic 

of feiiwship M God?. _The sun, the firmament, 

IS manifest m the v- 

Vedic hymns to thc clouds. Sending rains and 
the Nature-deities down the thunderbolt, the 

storm winds, the fiio/ning and evening tvvj-ljght, 
the rivers that flowed through their settlements, 
fertilising their flelds, carrying their primitive 
merchandise, and spreading their culture and their 
dominions, — all these and others like these, natural 
objects or phenomena with which the Vedic Hindu • 
was familiar and which influenced for good or evil 
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4us earthly life and happiness,— are the most 
prominent of the Vedic deities, and the hj’mns 
•addressed to these bear ample eWdence to the 
spirit of friendliness and fellowship, in /which the 
Vedic poets and seers, usually view ed the Nature- 
forces about thern^ 

This spirit of friendliness and fellowship with 
Nature-forces and natural phenomena, could not 
.possibly grow without the very closest obser- 
vation of these forces and phenomena. And an ex- 
•amination of the ritualism of the Vedas shows how 
careful had been the Vedic Hindus in their crude 
-observation of their nature-surroundings, and 
more particularly of the phenomena of light and 
•darkness, and the rains and the 5eason5.^^^^stro- 
nomy— Krn'awg’a Jyoiish — is one of the six recog- 
nised branches of Vedic knowledge, without which 
the study of the Vedas could not be regarded 
as completed. ,^he minutest observation, as far 
as it was. possible with the naked 

Sneh a rtUtJoa 

^presuppoieia eye,— of the movements of the sun, 
■^yVf imorew the moon, the planets and the stars, 
foand in Astr*- needed for the determination 

iiomy, Anatctny, • 

rhj!.oIoET. Geo- of the right moment for the per- 
•dM^oped'in the formance of Vedic sacraments and 
of^n** sacrifices. Astronomical observa- 

the wegeneics cf tion became, thus, a religious neces- 
ntnabsm. With the Vcdic worshippe^j^ 

The, same need led them to the study, m their 
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■primitive way, of animal-anatomy and physiology, 
■for with the growth of ritualism, there grew up 
•a very complicated system of animal sacrifices, 
■which demanded a vei^' minute and careful divi- 
•sion of the sacrificed animal body, not only for 
the various offerings made to the gods, but also . 
for its division among the different orders of 
'priests and chanters who took part in these sacri- 
•ficcSj,,^I{nute directions for the construction of 
-sacrificial alters and the preparation eff the sacri- 
•ficial grounds led to the discovery of the elements 
of Geometry and Mensuration by the Vcdic 
Hindus^/ And all these indicate 
tomeiortofKicn? some sort of rudimentary seientific 
tnd observation and research, though 

conducted not exactly in the spirit 
•of science or after strictly scientific methods, but 
simply prompted by religious or sacrificial and 
ritualistic requirements. Besides these, the \'ery 
■needs of ordinary human existence impelled the 
Hindus, as they did other human groups, to inves- 
•tigate the properties and character of the natural 
forces and objects* about them. knowledge of 
the seasons was necessary for agricultural pur- 
'poses ; that of herbs and minerals was needed 
for manufacturing as well as medical purposes ; 
some knowledge of mechanics was essential to a 
people who built stone-structures, used cotton * 
•and woollen clothing, rode in chariots driven by 
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horses and oxen. And all these imply some know- 

ledge of nature, some conquest of 
,Th« Seicntinc ° , * 

tendency funher and Supremacy over natural forces 

a"** phenomena Indeed, no people 

Ufe and ijtogress could possibly attain the standard 
in avtliz&uoa. ^ •’ 

of civilisation that the Vedic 
Hindus seem clearly to have done, without the* 
establishment of some sort of a mastery over- 
nature and without wresting some of her elemental 
secrets from her hands. 

But still the spirit in which the ancient Hindu’ 
approached Nature was not in any sense, what 
woUld be called a scientific spirit in our age. ^he- 
Hindu approached hts nature surroundings, in 
the spirit of the poet and the seer,-~h'ke a painter 
Hind a ^ phflosophety’' He did not 
vieued nitarenoe botanise h(s plants and herbs bu^ 

S he simply sought to idealise and 

spiritualise the^ vegetable klngdo/n< • 
about him. He did not bring the sun down froiU' 
the heavens and press him under the spectrum,, 
nor did he cetch up the death-dealing, thunder-dis- 
charging, and yet beneficient,* because rain pro- 
ducing lightning from the sky, to make it run. 
on his errands of peace or war oyer measureless 
miles of vacant space. He did not gauge the 
rains by inches, nor span the heavenly heights, 
of his snowcapped mountains by the theodolite- 
He saw, he heard, he felt and by his own inner- 
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sensations and emotions, he sought to take his own 
soul-satisfying measure of the outer world. Coti- 

, ,, scqucntly whatever records uc have 

So n"* crtiiiil not * * 

»om«chuti!i«ictjK! of 'the ancient Hindu’s nature ex- 

the foiee* of m- . , i ^ • n 

lute in iiiteMer- peneiice, liave almost universally, 
coiid'^VaU hia wliich may bc called a spul-refcrencc 

thoui;ht<i and in them, cither direct or indirect, 
emotions in them. 

^^^^’ature was to him not a thing apart, 
not a thing’' that had a real e.^istence outside or 
absolutely independent of him. but Ixc found it, 
at the final analysis, when he attained the rcfiective 
phases of his evolution, to be a part, really, of the 
self} and by the experiences of that self, by its 
sensations, impressions, and emo- 
tions. he ahvaj's measured Nature, 
and interpreted it. and to the highest 
ends of that self, throughout his 
whole history, he tried to turn it. So there is 
poetry even in his science; which means that he 
always clothed the real with the idea], the material 
was always symbolised by, if not universally 
transfigured into, the spiritual. And thus the 
genius of this race asserted itself even in it.s 
experiences of and reJalions with their physic.il 

admixture of science and poetry, 
common to all primltire culture, has, however, 
a peculiar meaning and significance in the case 
of the ancient Hindu. It is not the product of 
»S ' 


surroundings^ 
This curious 


lleconevhednA- 
tore M a mtc of 
theMlinnifntwiijs 
clothed the real 
HiUi the ideal. 
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wHd nud untrained imagination. In fact, tfiis is 


found in records that must haw 
mcntiatiMMnenee grown Mdc by Side, almost with 

K not the prwJuct ’ 

somcof theprofoundestspeculations 

of the Hindu mind, speculations 
that reveal the wonderful analytical 


Tins pf«*vie e 


rf wild iin»,;iai' 
Jinn bat'if/eally 
idcalitatin^n or 

spuiiiali&.tii»n. 


powers of tins race ; and svlicn, the Hindu intellect 
could hardly be called, therefore, very' or 
untrained. Nor is it the product ofvwhat has 
been tenrted, with ill-concealed contempt, as 
“oriental imagination*’— which is an euphemism, 
plainly, for deliberate falsehood or lying ex* 
aggerations. But it is the product, really, of the 
innate sense of the spiritual and the universal, of* 
this people. What unimaginative European critics 
conderftn as “oriental imagiitation.” is really the 
result of idealisation and spiritualisation, even 
though it should seek to express itself in the 
terms of the material and the sensuous. And 
it would not, we contend, be very* easy’ to deteij- 
mine whether the highest truth is to be found 
more in rvhat people usually characterise as roz/ 
than in what the un!m3g<nattye*and the unspiritual 
necessarily’ dismiss as mere tdeoi Usually we 
declare our sense-testimony' only as real. For 
purposes of strictly' scientific in\'estigations this 
definition of the real is correct ttntativfly, and 
absolutely' needed. But people who take the 
testimony of the senses, what is called scientific 
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•evidence, as absolutely real and true, forget the 
The tenutive tentative character of it, as well 
tirtcTeudencr'to the narrow limits within 

be aiwajs supple- which the sciences , have necessarily 

mented by the in- , _ ' 

terprccatioDi of to work, tof are our senses the 

prL?0Ds'"j*'’’‘the or <he highest witness of 

understanding. reality ? What, indeed, is sense- 
testimony itself, except the impressi'on produced 
upon a sentient being by the contact of sense- 
objects with liis senses? And tliese tinprcssioiis 
are measured really not by the senses,— the senses 
only communicate impressions but do not record 
them— but by the mind, their universal reader. 
What happens, really. In so-called strictly accurate 
or scientific statement or record of our sense- 
impressions is that the mind works here within 
certain arbitrary limitations, and reproduces not 
■the whole but simply a part of the impressions 
of sense-objects communicated to 
cerned with r it by the senses. Generally speak- 
m*'Tpacc >ng, scieijce, by its quantitative 
and time which qualitative analjsis, limits the 

are really appte- 

bended by the mental records of sense-impressions 
* to their relations in space and time, 
ignoring.for the time being, that both extension 
and succession, implying relations, are appre- 
hended, not by the senses, but by the mind alone. 
Thus, in what are called strictly accurate records • 
of outer objects and events, the mind divides 
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itself, so to say.t from itself, aud gives out, not 
the whole of its impressions, but only a part, and 
really, a very contemptible, part of them. In 
fact, mere sense-impressions do not constitute 
knowledge at all ; nor is such knoH-mg, if knowing 
Percepiion cen- it may, at all, be called, in any 
an erndence of the truth even 
[ion external objects. Perception, 
an«l \oUti<in juiil- emotion, and volition these are the- 
aht)- of the thing three essential constituents of know- 
••■"d »wl> or risht km»vle<lge 
1^‘c. is established only when perception- 

is followed by its own proper emotion or feeling, 
and finally, when this emotion or feeling is foUoned 
by volition or activity, and when this actiWty is 
Justified b)' the actuality of the thing perceived, 
it is then only that the real truth of a thing may 
be said to be thoroughly established. This is tlie 
test of truth as recognised, at least by Hindu 
Logic. And this canon is equally supported by the 
highest methods e\*en of modern science. How, 
then, canne abstract the feelings that particular 
sense impressions produce /rdm our real know- 
ledge of sense-objects ? What is called ordinarily 
accurate statements is only, thus, a partial record 
of our impressions of objects and events. It is 
an outside measurement of them. The senso- 
rium or the Jlfirnas tacMares things from the 
outside, the heart measures them from the Inside. 
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The one refers them to things conceived as stand- 
The Oriental nna- 0“tside tlie seer or the knower : 
-gination spirit- the Other refers them to the seer or 
while^wTsteVn I'^ower faimself. And why should 
the one measurement be declared as 

ises the mmd in its 

method of study- true and accurate, and the other 
'ingoujects. 

as false, exaggerated, and fanciful ? 
The one, really, is the result, of the materialisation 
of the mind, so to say ; the other the result of 
Ihe spiritualisation of matter. This is the^diflTerence 
between Western truth and Oriental imagination. 
And this fact must be borne in mind in studying 
Hindu lecords, whether they refer to scientific, 

' historic, literajy, or religious subjects 

Tlie fact, really, Is that what is contemptuously 
•characterised as •‘oriental exaggeration” is only the 
preponderating soul-reference or subjectivity of 
th^se records, indicating the overwlielining ^ense 
Thui the oriental the Absolute and the Universal 

exaggerations that possessed the Hindu mind 
re.xUy rtTer ti) the . _ , . . , 

prepondeta almost from prehistoric times. In 

oT^ the*' Y/mdu* earlier stages of their historic 
exen from prehix development, the vehicles of their 
tono d-os though * , 

the exprcisions tliouglft Were, naturally, not only 

s"h 'craJ crude, but also exceedingly limited ; 

dcfcctiM- j|,g expression of their sense 

of the Universal and the Spiritual, by means of 
such crude and chaotic materials as were supplied 
hy their natural or social environments, naturally 
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became someivhat chaotic; cmde, and exaggerated^ 
Hegel’s characterisation of the first stage of the evolu- 
tion of art, as crientaft in the sense which he uses the 
term, is, therefore, hardly applicable to Hindu art, 
belt poetry, or painting, or sculpture or architecture. 
Iliml. u, .01 0 *nlal •It', according (o Hegel 
erten.'al in ihe Js that wherein the fonn over- 
IIcgaLan «nsef^ , . . . ^ ■ 

fprm orenrhelm- whelms tlic s/:rt/. But in tlie con- 
sciousness of the Hindu, — the form 
never, actually, overwhelmed tlie spirit,’ but it is 
ralher^he that ovcnvhelmed the /i^rrNy^ 

Philosophy of .Art characterises it, rather as the 
third, — according to Hegel the highest,— stage of ' 
In ii thn .pirit Ihcdeidopmcntof Art In saj-ing, 
wetttbrifB* if<« lion ever., that e%en in the earliest 
Stage of Hindu art, the spirit over- 
whelmed the we do not mean to claim for 
it., really, a place in what H called. Romantic-art. 

In Romanticism the spirit overwhelms the form of 
art, in a way vciydifierent from that 
n^^^plac«l*^n in which it is found, actually, in 
#ten Hindu art. Romanticism is 

sta;e of <l<!reiop- preceded by classicism, — the stage of 
art-development, wherein there is an 
equipollence of form and spirit — "a balance, a 
harmony,' a reposeful inteipenetration of form 
and matter." In romanticism, we have a distinct 
“transcendiitce of the matter by the form" of the 
symbol by the soul. In the earliest Hindu art, wt 
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to this class. They are records not of objects or 
Tb?v are records themseli’cs, but of the 

ofim^cssionsthat impressions tiujf produced upon Mr 
OTlhemt^d^^the sttutdof thuccorder. And our mental 
SSSu5.I inpressions cin merely be indicated 

tcaJ impr^'ons but can nex'cr be actuallv' photo- 
can neeer he re- ' . . , 

pTodoced with ei- graphed. Much less are our spintual 

^'y*when*^- Impressions, that are almost Infinitely 
^^«iansare more complex and subtle than our 
, ordinary- mental experlences.~c3p- 
able of even an .ippro-xlmatcly exact reproduction 
whether by words, by colour, or by hewing and 
carving. They can never be reproduced with any 
pretension to exactitude, cspecian>% In the earlier 
periods of human e%'olutions, when the \-ehicles 
of human thought are, necessarily cnid^ tentative, 
and limited, owing to the crude and chaotic and 
Umited character of man’s experience in that pri- 
mitive stale. Hindu records must, therefore, be 
studied and interpreted not as representing the 
The thnaa re- twture Or >ocjaI surroundings of the 
Hindu, as they existed, actually, in 
actol themsefves,buta 5 seefcmg to indi- 

«od soeui stt- 1. t • " 

roondinc^ hot cate hoH tbcj' a^ecfcd Ais inner, bis 
utental, fits emotional, his spiritual 
spntoal Viewed i'n this light, it will be 

expenences uxy *» • 

recc.rd are seen that despite the apparent 

live ihoush re»l . , , , 

crudities and what appear as wild 
and hysteric exaggerations to the modem mind, — 
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of the ancient Hindu books, the experiences they 
record arc subjecti\*ely real, and as such, absolutely 
true. 

, On account of this peculiarly spiritual prism 
through which the Hindu viewed everything, 
nature never presented itself to him as merely 
natural, nor man, cither, merely humans^^atural 
objects and phenomena had always 
^ soul-reference. Fire, 

«n Hindu thought water, ether, sky, the sun. the moon, 
nuV«s the realistic ' • , 

•dc'^ripiion^ of the the stars, the tuilight, the clouds, 

iititi' the winds, the rivers. — all his nature 
tnsjeaii of mic gpv irr.nments, wliether terrestrial or 
celestial, were always soul-ful, so to 
say, in Ins eye. We have some of the finest realistic 
descriptions of these elementals in the Rig-veda, to 
be found, perhaps, anywhere, in any human litera- 
ture, ancient or modern. Hut this realism is not 
snatcrialism in any .sense of the term. The pictures 
have always a halo of genuine spirituality about 
them. The poetry of the Rig-veda, indeed, defies 
Hegel’s classification. It is not, really, oriental, 


ThepociryofOie 
fiig-vedfl >s 
■neither oriental or 
<tas»ieal or Ro- 

Ilegahan aenselnit 
forms a distinct 
<las» by Itself. 


in ,the sense that the form over- 
wbelibs the spiiit, the expression 
the ideal, the symbol the soul It is 
not, in any sense, classical or 
Paganistic either, as having a clear 
conception and firm control of the 


relations of things, out of which grows that equipol- 
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lencc between form and spirit, which is the charac- 
teristic of Classicism. Nor can it be called, in any 
sense, romantic, either ; for there is really no 
“ IrnttsCfncU'uce “ of the form by the spirit here. 
The poetry of the Rig-Vetia stands, thus, by itself, 
as a distinct class or type, svhich reproduces nature 
througli the lens of the mind, the spirit, the soul.— 
neither overwhelmed by it.s chaotic mass (which 
In which ihe wouId make it oriental in the sense 
ninite I nor standing fairly 

tu«i r.»eier wuh- balanc«l tvitli it (which would 

oulover-whclminc 

or ij«in Rover, make rt classical) ; nor even exactly 

r?iri*y transcending It (which would make 
Iwianeert with it. }{ romantic) ; — blit .simply interpret- 
ing it, even as it exactly stands outside, ns a spiri- 
tual factor, however crude m.ay be the conception 
of this “spiritual ” Itself.* 

This quasi spirituality of the Rtg-veda develop- 
ed into what may be called a pure, though perhaps 
a preponderatingly abstract, spirituality, in the 
Upanishads. In tlie Vcd.as Nature is, so to say, 
simply vitalised, on being transmuted as mental 
experiences, in the consclousnecs of the ancient 
Hindu. It stands here simply humanised. The 
view is not exactly animistic, which would raise 
a suspicion of the Identification of life with the 

but anthropomorphia There is, indeed, no 

• See tlescripurins of Agnt. Virnna. Tnrira, Aswinikuiuafan.. 
Saraswnti. Uodrn, Mirut? Ac. ■ * 
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suspicion of the identification, in consciousness, o 

The Vedic con- principle, o 

ception of nature form with Spirit,— in the most crudt 
>s liiui human or . . . - , 

anthropomorphic- Or most primitive of these records, 

hy^mbd"^urnot sense of the spiritual and the 
'vuh'f^«"other”"'' universal, — the sense, that is, of 
the Absolute, being an original, 
?.n organic, and pre-historic endowment of the 
Hindu race-conscibusness, such identification of 
the body with the soul could never vklate Hindu 
thought, even in its earliest stage. It is, therefore,, 
that we find Tylor’s animistic theory of the origin 
of religion, Inapplicable to, and unsupportetl by 
the records of the Aryan, and especially of the 
Hindu people. The Vedic view of nature, we 
therefore prefer to charactcri'se as humanistic or 
anthropomorphic. In the Upanishads it is 
distinctly spiritualistic or idealistic, and monistic. 
Nattire has no existence licre apart from Urahinan 
or the Absolute It is his covering, 
manifestation, created out of 

himself bv him. existing in him, and 
into Ide-ilitni »ncl . , , ' , . . , 

Monurn in ihe in* death or decay, going back to 
U^m«tU^^«luch losing in liim. IJrahman 

Imthastlii* cdici- is botli tlic cfTicient and the ma- 
ent and Ihe mite 

rill Caitwofihc tcrmi Cause of the universe. The 
sun, the moon, the «tar.s, the im- 
mensities above, and the myriads of forms and. 
appearances below,— are all iparks of him, the 
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Eternal, the Absolute, the Infinite Being. These 
•are reflections of his thought, endless ripples 
rising on the surface ofhis infinite energy, creations 
of his absolute will. He throws them out, at his 
pleasure, and draws them in again at his will. 

But while there is a very distinct note of 
divine immanence in the Upanishads, the growth, 
really, of the earlier nature spiritualism, so to say,' 
of the Vedic thoOght, it became gradually lost in 
what may bg called the Abstract Universalism or 
the .subjective idealism of the later Upanishadic 
speculations. The dominant note here is not of an 
idealisation,— -what, in fact, may even be termed a 
distinct apotheosis of the cosmic forces and phe> 
The Abstract nomen.i, united 'in and conceived 
Vninr^um of gs (he Virata-Purusha or the 
some of tlie later ,,, 

Upani«d<Ue*elo* Viswarupa, — of Nature, but, practi- 

loncejjtion the cally, that of the denial of all truth 
Unhcrseandtha^ and reality to it. With the gfbwth, 

hrougiu nlxiut • ** 

separation t«- of this MAj ic Conception of the 
and^Uie' spituu-U phenomenal tvorW, — tvlierein MUyA 
?”lcd’w conceived not, as in the earlier as 

lion of scientific well as in some of tJie later specul- 

thouht chiclly , . • . .. 

throogli mans ations, as Uie creative energy of 
»w!tytocopf^«'ih the Divine, differentiated from him- 
rlicforcciofnamre. in the proccss of his self-rcvela- 
tion or self-realisation, and, therefore, as a rm/and 
sitisliirt/ivf moment of the Divine Velng, — but as 
mere illusion, — there grew up a distinct divorce and 



sepamtion between the natural and the spiritual 
life. And in consequence of it, after a certain 
stage, when nature was too strong to be ignored 
and man too week to meet even the essential re- 
quirements of his physical life, and of the state of 
civilization that he had already attained, — all 
progress of the natural sciences came, practically,, 
to a stand-still. 
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